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ASSACHUSETTS has shown be- 
, yond question where the great body 
of America’s citizenship stands when the 
foundations of law and order are threat- 
ened. The attitude of the two candidates 
for the governorship took the contest 
wholly out of the ordinary rut of party 
politics. In his handling of the police 
strike, Governor Coolidge stood in the 
public mind, outside Massachusetts no 
less than within, as the champion of or- 
der against anarchy. Mr. Long, the 
Democratic candidate, could have done 
the same. He chose, however, to make 
his appeal primarily to the elements sup- 
posed to have been offended by Governor 
Coolidge’s course, depending upon the 
radical element in Boston and the manu- 
facturing centres to overbalance the loss 
which he was sure to suffer in the better 
element of his own party. The result is 
a plurality of about 125,000 for Coolidge 
—a figure almost unprecedented in Mas- 
sachusetts, and contrasting with his own 
plurality of only 17,000 against the same 
Opponent a year ago. Boston, where 
Long’s campaign managers were looking 


for a majority of over 40,000, gave him 
only about 5,000, showing a heavier 
Democratic defection than the rest of the 
State. Democratic candidates for office 
in Massachusetts will perhaps be a little 
less eager, in the future, to pick up the 
red end of the political poker. 


I? is a common error to exaggerate the 

significance of a single electoral vic- 
tory; but there are times when failure 
to recognize such significance argues not 
caution but blindness. The Massachu- 
setts result is absolutely conclusive, and 
on a question far more comprehensive 
than the immediate issue upon which it 
turned. It is conclusive as to the state 
of mind of the American people on the 
whole programme of revolutionary rad- 
icalism. If our historic form of govern- 
ment were on its last legs, if the existing 
economic and social order were ready 
to be thrown into the scrap-heap, an ap- 
peal to the abstract principle of law and 
order, however well grounded, could not 
possibly evoke such a response. People 
who are in a state of revolutionary dis- 
content are not in a frame of mind to 
draw distinctions. They hit a head when 
they see it. No better opportunity could 
possibly have been presented than this 
contest between Coolidge and Long for 
registering a protest against the exist- 
ing order. If the people were seething 
with the revolutionary spirit, neither the 
specific issue of the moment nor party 
attachments of the past would have stood 
in the way of its expression. But all the 
breaking of party lines was of precisely 
the opposite character. The Republican 
ranks have stood firm, and scores of 
thousands of Demorcratic voters have 
swelled them. At a single stroke, Mass- 
achusetts has disposed of the notion that 
the voice either of the soap-box agitator 
or of the dilettante revolutionist is the 
voice of America. 


NLY the transcendent interest of the 

Massachusetts victory puts the result 
of the New York city election into sec- 
ond place. The overwhelming victory of 
Justice Newburger is such a blow as 
Tammany has seldom suffered; the res- 
cue from its grip of leading posts in the 
municipal government is hardly less im- 
portant to the public, and is even more 
of a disappointment to Tammany’s ex- 
pectations. That the citizenship of New 


York could be aroused to such a pitch 
upon local questions, at a time when 
bigger troubles so engross the public 
mind, is matter for special satisfaction. 
It contributes its share, too, toward 
showing that the American people are 
not so taken up with rainbow-chasing 
that the old concerns of ordinary decent 
government are regarded by them as of 
no consequence. It would be foolish, 
however, to regard the outcome of the 
campaign as proving anything more 
than that there are limits to what Tam- 
many can count upon; the overwhelming 
defeat of Mayor Mitchel two years ago— 
with Hylan the victor!—will long re- 
main a monumental warning of the abys- 
mal possibilities of New York City’s 
vote. 


[HE President heartily congratulates 
Governor Coolidge on his victory, and 

the country heartily congratulates the 

President on his congratulation. 


C= has shown bad judgment 
in refusing to the Air Service, so far, 
even a living appropriation, to say noth- 
ing of provision for progress. The out- 
break of the war found aviation in its 
infancy, even in Germany. Speedy prog- 
ress was made, in all the more important 
countries involved, but it was progress 
under the lash of immediate war neces- 
sity. The admitted faults that exist in 
the planes in use to-day are in no small 
degree due to this unavoidable lack of 
time for careful tests of each new fea- 
ture as it was evolved, and the thorough 
working out of underlying principles. 
Now that the lash has been removed, the 
time has come for the slow and careful 
revision of all that was so hastily done, 
that structural defects may be removed, 
dangers to life and limb minimized, and 
the various forms of aircraft be brought 
to the highest possible level of efficiency 
for the uses of either war or peace. This 
work is, of course, going to be done. The 
immediate question is whether the Uni- 
ted States is going to have any part in 
it other than that of standing on the 
ground and watching the improved 
planes of more enterprising countries as 
they glide by. 

When once the country realizes the 
situation, it will not tolerate a policy so 
lacking in national self-respect. But the 
loss of a year or two in getting into the 
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game would be a very serious misfor- 
tune. It will mean at the outset that 
many of the most desirable men now in 
the service, on both the practical and the 
scientific sides, will leave it for other 
occupations. The class of air men who 
will consent to stay and merely mark 
time, in the hope of more liberal support 
in some indefinite future, is not the class 
from which genuine progress in the art 
and science of aviation is to be expected. 
The really live men can be held only if 
new planes are to be built and ample 
laboratory room and equipment provided 
for the working out of the scientific 
problems still unsolved. It would be en- 
tirely unjustifiable to permit this loss 
merely because the question is still pend- 
ing whether or not to reorganize the Air 
Service as a separate Department. Re- 
organization will be made none the more 
difficult by the existence of something 
really worth while to reorganize. The 
present session of Congress should not 
adjourn without granting at least the 
$15,000,000 appropriation for new work 
which has already passed the Senate but 
was cancelled by the Conference Com- 
mittee in deference to the House. 


HE failure of Yudenitch to take Petro- 

grad brings into relief again the ques- 
tion of the blockade of Soviet Russia. 
Few topics have been the subject of more 
misinformation or more misplaced emo- 
tion. On Saturday last the League of 
Free Nations Association held a lunch- 
eon for discussing it and a large portion 
of the meeting was devoted to impas- 
sioned appeals to end it. The parlor Bol- 
shevik element present was particularly 
vigorous in the expression of its feelings. 

Such people, however, are not especially 
concerned with facts. In the first place, 
it is not America’s blockade. In the sec- 
ond place, the blockade of Soviet Russia 
is now the blockade of Petrograd alone, 
for active fighting is taking place on all 
the remaining frontiers, and the ques- 
tion of blockade does not arise on the 
fighting line. In the third place, the 
lifting of the blockade by the Allies 
might rescue the people of Petrograd if 
the Bolsheviks would not seize the sup- 
plies for themselves and the Red Army, 
but they have consistently refused to 
permit the bringing in of any supplies 
under neutral auspices that would safe- 
guard them. 

Russia could not be fed from the out- 
side even if there were no barrier at 
all, for there are a hundred million 
mouths and transportation has broken 
down. Russia must feed herself, and 
she has in her country districts enough 
food to do so, but it is the crowning 
crime of the Bolshevik Government that 
it has made this impossible. The block- 
ade, throughout the period of the armis- 


tice, has simply exposed the incompe- 
tence and lack of constructive ability of 
the fools and criminals who promised 
the deluded people a communistic Utopia. 
It was not a blockade of a country that 
depended on import of food and raw ma- 
terials, but of a land abounding in every 
natural resource. Had there been in the 
Bolshevik leaders the slightest ability to 
construct, it would have served as a pow- 
erful stimulus to develop the utilization 
of these resources, like a high protec- 
tive tariff. No better example of this 
incompetence need be cited than that of 
Petrograd freezing to death and tearing 
down its wooden dwellings for fuel, 
while surrounded by forests. In reality, 
the question of the blockade itself is far 
less important than the source and the 
purpose of the agitation against it—an 
agitation which bears all the marks of 
a propaganda to arouse sympathy for the 
Bolsheviks and to block the efforts to as- 
sist the real Russia. 


UGITIVES who have recently es- 

caped from Bolshevik Russia bring 
some valuable information as to the de- 
velopments there. The Red Army is un- 
der iron discipline and the people are 
utterly cowed and terrorized. There has 
not been the slightest display of con- 
structive ability, and production is at a 
standstill. It is estimated that more 
than forty thousand German soldiers and 
five hundred officers are serving in the 
Bolshevik armies, and this accounts for 
a degree of organization not to have been 
expected from the Bolsheviks themselves. 

Another phenomenon has been pointed 
out by a prominent Moscow industrialist 
who has just escaped through the South 
after having served a term as a con- 
script in the Red Army. This phenome- 
non should be of especial interest to the 
radicals of the labor movement in this 
country who have been lauding the Rus- 
sian dictatorship of the proletariat. He 
points out that, whereas the revolution 
developed in the industrial classes So- 
cialistic ideas which led to seizure of 
factories by the workmen, voting by 
them of their own hours and wages, and 
the general disappearance of any ideas 
of discipline or authority in industry, 
the Bolshevik régime with an iron hand 
has absolutely swept these ideas out of 
existence. The slightest expression of 
dissatisfaction on the part of a laborer 
is repressed with ruthless cruelty. Work- 
ingmen are shot down in batches for the 
least infraction of rules. Industrialists 


have feared that reconstruction would be 
sadly hampered by the difficulty of deal- 
ing with labor under the conditions pro- 
duced by revolution and Socialist agita- 
tion, but apparently the Soviet tyranny 
has destroyed the last vestige of indepen- 
dence in the Russian laboring classes. 


———— 


A COORDING to cable messages, the 
gist of Premier Clémenceau’s speech 
in Strassburg, on Tuesday, may he 
summed up in the one word, “work,” dj. 
rected not merely to his own people, but 
to the entire world. The loss of four 
years of destructive warfare can be made 
up by work alone. There had been pre. 
dictions that Clémenceau would come out 
with a demand for a revision of the 
treaty of peace, giving France more am- 
ple protection against the possibility of 
renewed attack by Germany, but he pre. 
fers to trust in the continued friendship 
of England and America who, he said, 
had not bargained for their blood and 
would not grudge help to France. The 
necessity of getting back to work, which 
the French Premier stressed so heavily, 
is the burden of a letter from the John 
V. Farwell Company, of Chicago, which 
appeared in one of the New York papers 
or the same day. The Farwell Company 
urges the immediate ratification of the 
treaty, with no destructive reservations, 
as an imperative necessity if the people 
of Europe are to be got back to work, 
an end which can be gained only with a 
supply of raw materials, machinery, and 
credits which will not be given until af- 
ter the ratification of the treaty. The 
opinion is also expressed that the treaty 
delay, by preventing the laboring class 
from getting to work, is adding to the 
fcrces of extreme radicalism everywhere, 
and that if prolonged it will seriously de 
press all lines of American business. 


[* Germany as here, the feeling grows 
that the labor class is being used by 
strike leaders to bring about a Bolshevis- 
tic revolution. This opinion was ex- 
pressed the other day by Fritz Neuhaus, 
director-general of the Borsig Locomo- 
tive and Machine Works, in an interview 
with the correspondent of the New York 
Times. The Borsig concern, along with 
other great metal-working  establish- 
ments, has granted increase of wages, 
with the eight-hour day, and other con- 
cessions; but new demands have fol- 
lowed repeated concessions, until Direc- 
tor Neuhaus is convinced that the lead- 
ers are prolonging the present strike not 
for the sake of labor but in the hope that 
the Government may be overthrown, and 
a Spartacan dictatorship put in its place. 
He is convinced, however, that their aims 
will be thwarted by rebellion among 
their own followers, who are unwilling 
to continue in enforced idleness and see 
their families suffering, with no funds 
from which strike pay may be provided, 
and no share in the Government allow- 
ance to those who are involuntarily un- 
employed. The Borsig establishment has 
large orders, and would be working day 
and night, with an increased force, if 
not held up by the strike. Director Neu- 
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haus also states that in some industries 
the workmen themselves, with the con- 
sent of their unions, have gone back to 
piece-work and working overtime in or- 
der to counteract the disadvantages of 
a rigid adherence to the eight-hour rule. 


= economy to be expected from a 
national budget system is something 
more fundamental than a mere reduction 
in the grand total of Congressional ap- 
propriations, which might not be econ- 
omy at all. An appropriation of a mil- 
lion for some great reclamation project 
might conceivably be wasteful, while the 
granting of five times as much would 
have been true economy. The million 
might be so scanty that costly work al- 
ready in progress would suffer serious 
deterioration through want of funds to 
carry it to completion, while the larger 
sum would have placed the entire project 
in position to yield important economic 
advantages to the country. The real 
gain from a rightly organized budget 
system in our national finances will come 
first through securing a fairer distribu- 
tion of the total of appropriations among 
the varoius Departments. A comprehen- 
sive view of the entire field, and the re- 
lation of its parts to one another, will 
take the place of the present struggle of 
rival interests, each seeking all it can 
get for itself and none well informed as 
to the legitimate claims of the others. 


N an official letter to the Chairman of 

the Senate Military Committee, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Philip says 
that the United States is maintaining no 
“blockade” of Petrograd but is simply 
refusing export licenses for shipments 
to Russian territory under Bolshevik 
control, and clearance papers to Ameri- 
can vessels seeking to enter Petrograd, 
the only remaining Bolshevik port. This 
refusal is placed on two grounds, the de- 
clared purpose of the Bolsheviki to carry 
revolution into other lands, and the Bol- 
shevik “nationalization” of all trade, 
which makes it impossible to distribute 
even necessities through Petrograd ex- 
cept by dealing with the Bolshevik au- 
thorities. The stores of American food 
placed in Viborg, Finland, by the Ameri- 
can Relief Commission, will be taken to 
Petrograd “whenever that city may come 
under the control of authorities with 
whom it is possible to deal.” Assistant 
Secretary Phillips reminds the Commit- 
tee that this action is taken by the Ad- 
ministration under its war powers, and 
cannot be maintained after the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty without new 
legislation. As the opening up of com- 
merce with territory under Bolshevik 
control would unquestionably furnish 
new channels for the inflow of revolu- 
tionary propaganda, Congress should at 





once enact such empowering legislation 
as may seem necessary. 


ERMANY will doubtless accept with- 
out a murmur the Allies’ bill of dam- 
ages on account of the ships-of-war scut- 
tled at Scapa Flow. What are a few 
millions of marks on top of so many 
billions? It was worth the price, this 
splendid vindication of the honor of the 
High Seas fleet—the very poetry of the 
art of sinking. From the point of view 
of the Allies, of course, leaving out of 
account all question of good manners at 
sea, so flagrant a breach of the armistice 
terms could not be blinked. 
N the course of his evidence before the 
National Assembly Sub-Committtee 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the German 
ex-Chancellor, made a statement which 
implied the nation’s responsibility for 
the relentless submarine warfare. He 
had been opposed to that weapon, he de- 
clared, but the influence of Admiral von 
Tirpitz, General Ludendorff, and Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg, was so strong 
that the German people were absolutely 
convinced of its justification and follow- 
ed their military leaders blindly. If pub- 
lic opinion in Germany was as futile as 
Mr. Wilson supposed in his speech of 
April 2, 1917, the submarine warfare 
would have needed no sanction of the 
people to be carried into effect. The 
three criminal fire-eaters would have 
started on their wicked course regardless 
of any opinion but their own. The chan- 
cellor tried to attenuate the guilt with 
which he charged the nation by adding 
that it followed the triumvirate blindly. 
If this is true, as it evidently is, the fault 
lies with Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg and 
his like, whose clear duty it was to open 
the people’s eyes. Of this another con- 
fession of the Chancellor gives an inter- 
esting proof: Having been asked why the 
Central Powers made their peace offer on 
December 12, 1916, in spite of the fact 
that a move for peace by Mr. Wilson had 
been suggested to Germany and was 
likely to be initiated before the end of 
that month, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
replied that “in order not to give the 
impression of weakness the German 
peace offer had to come at a time when 
our military successes were at the high- 
est. Moreover, it was necessary to show 
the German people that the Government 
desired peace and was only waging a de- 
fensive war.” The implication is that 
this desire could not be made apparent 
when it came to actual negotiations, as 
then the peace-loving government of Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg would have to 
confess that the aim of its defensive war 
was the annexation of Belgium. If the 
people were really deceived as to the in- 
tentions of their rulers, they furnished 


an amazing instance of gregarious blind- 
ness; but this does not lessen the sin 
of the ex-Chancellor and other non-mil- 
itary leaders who, in obedience to orders 
from army headquarters, took advantage 
of the nation’s lack of sight for the fur- 
therance of Ludendorff’s schemes. 


[? may be only an omen, and probably 
of no more significance than usually 
attaches to omens, that the new list of 
Rhodes scholars is headed by the name 
of William Dwight Whitney. Some sev- 
enty years ago a young scholar of that 
name set sail for—Berlin. What he got 
there plus what he brought with him 
sufficed to make his name one of the 
brightest in the bead-roll of American 
scholars. Through him and others like 
him we acquired something which in 
justice both to ourselves and to Germany 
should not be forgotten. The horror of 
the last five years has far more than can- 
celled our debt to Germany; and the fact 
that we had allowed the debt to roll up 
far higher than it should have been per- 
mitted to go tends to encourage a denial 
that there was any debt at all. But for 
better and worse we got a great deal. 
Whatever was good in it, and there was 
much that was good, ought by this time 
to have been made thoroughly our own. 
It should be judged not on grounds of 
whence it came but of what it has be- 
come. From the original source, how- 
ever, we need at present nothing more, 
and our young scholars do well to look 
elsewhere for new learning to graft upon 
the now pretty sturdy American stock. 


([HESE are times which try men’s 

minds, quite as much as their souls. 
The world, as never before, needs head. 
It asks for knowledge, not anodynes; 
facts, not dreams; light, and not a suf- 
fused rosy glow. But light, if it is to 
illuminate, must fall on a seeing eye. 
People—huge masses of them—are per- 
fectly well aware of this. They are 
ready, eager, to study, to be informed 
where they were content to be ignorant, 
to be receptive where they were comfort- 
ably indifferent. They know well enough 
that salvation comes, if it comes, through 
a very considerable lifting of the plane, a 
considerable enrichment of the materials, 
upon which the world’s saving common 
sense works. Any single effort to con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of this need 
must appear small in view of the ends 
contemplated. It is only the sum of many 
such efforts that begins to look respecta- 
ble, but each of many small contributions 
shares in the dignity of the sum that de- 
pends on them for its existence. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to the Review to 
feel that its column, “Books and the 
News,” is successfully serving the limited 
though highly practical ends it aims at. 
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The Country and the 


Miners 


[HE sullen obstinacy of the United 
Mine Workers has been met by the 
Administration at Washington with a 
manifestation of energy and firmness 
never surpassed in a similar emergency. 
The President’s offer to bring about an 
orderly settlement was accompanied by 
the clearest possible warning that if 
such settlement was refused all the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government would be 
put into action for the protection of the 
rights of the public. The offer was re- 
jected and the- warning ignored; and 
with a swiftness and completeness that 
leaves no room for doubt as to the de- 
termination behind it, all the machinery 
of the law and all the activities of its 
thousands of agents have been set in 
motion to bring to nought the defiant 
attempt of the union to take the country 
by the throat and compel acceptance of 
its arbitrary and unreasonable demands. 
In the struggle before it, whether that 
shall prove short or long, the Adminis- 
tration has the overwhelming support of 
public sentiment. In all the history of 
labor struggles, it would be hard to re- 
call a single instance in which, from the 
very outset of a strike, the public were 
so distinctly arrayed against the strik- 
ers. Usually it is not until the cause of 
the strikers has become discredited by 
flagrant acts of violence that the people 
at large are aroused to resentment 
against them. In this instance, the in- 
herent wrongfulness of the strike has 
been sufficient to bring about an instant 
alignment of the public against it. 

A number of circumstances have com- 
bined to create this state of feeling. In 
the first place, the odium of refusing to 
have their case submitted to fair in- 
quiry and arbitration rests squarely upon 
the miners. As Attorney-General Pal- 
mer says in his official statement of the 
Government’s position: “The operators, 
upon the insistence of the President, in- 
dicated their willingness to negotiate and 
arbitrate, providing the strike is de- 
ferred, while the miners rejected the 
President’s request for arbitration as 4 
means of settlement and refused to defer 
the strike.” This of itself would be a 
heavy weight for the strikers to carry. 
But refusal to arbitrate is, in this in. 
stance, a thousand-fold more reprehensi- 
ble than usual, because what the miners 
propose to substitute for inquiry and ar- 
bitration is the coercion of the whole 
people of the country, through the de- 
liberate stoppage of its industrial life. 
The fight is not against the operators. 
but against the people; if the strike is 
won, it will be not because the operator 


yield, but because the people surrender, 
and the people don’t intend to surrender. 

But there is a third factor in the situa- 
tion which, we believe, is quite as power- 


ful as either of these in arraying the 


people of the country against the miners. 
It requires no close examination of the 
facts to recognize in this strike some- 
thing far beyond an ordinary attempt to 
better conditions. The question of rec- 
ognition of the union is not involved at 
all; it is with the union that the opera- 
tors have been dealing for years. The 
situation as to wages and hours is not 
of such a character as to account for 
uncompromising insistence on an arbi- 
trary and extreme demand, in the face of 
repeated appeals by the Government for 
a reasonable method of settlement. The 
country feels instinctively that the fight 
which the miners have thus deliberately 
provoked centers about an issue more 
vital than any involved in their immedi- 
ate demands, unreasonable as these are. 
The country realizes that the strike is, 
in essence, revolutionary; that it asserts 
the right of the workers who at any 
given time happen to be engaged in any 
essential industry, to absolute control, 
and virtual ownership, of that industry. 
Thus the alignment that is taking place 
upon this strike is at bottom an align- 
ment of those who favor, as against 
those who oppose, a movement which at- 
tacks the very foundations of the exist- 
ing order. 

The same issue has arisen more 
sharply, though not in a field so exten- 
sive, in more than one instance within 
the past few months. It appeared in a 
gross and violent form at Seattle, and 
was triumphantly met by Mayor Ole 
Hanson, whose splendid conduct in the 
crisis instantly made him a national fig- 
ure. In a still simpler form—hbecause it 
was not in the field of industry, but in 
the even more essential province of the 
primary functions of government—the 
issue was made in the Boston police 
strike; and Governor Coolidge met it 
with a conclusive and masterly assertion 
of the supremacy of law and government. 
In each of these instances the man upon 
whom the responsibility of government 
rested showed himself equal to the occa- 
sion; and now, in a case less absolutely 
clear-cut, but no less vital, and in its 
dimensions infinitely more serious, the 
Federal Administration has acquitted it- 
self in a manner worthy of its high 
trust. Americans who have feared that 
the foundations of their institutions 
were in danger may well take heart as 
they contemplate the fidelity, and cour- 
age, and strength which their public ser- 
vants have shown when put to the test. 

Even more encouraging is the evi- 
dence, to be seen on all hands, of the fun- 


damental soundness of spirit of the na- 
tion as a whole. In a Congress in which 
party division is unusually acute, with a 
Senate that has been engaged for months 
in a contest of exceptional bitterness be- 
tween Administration and anti-Adminis- 
tration forces, and with a Presidential 
campaign in near prospect, this coal- 
strike issue was met, from the moment 
it came into view, in a spirit of almost 
unanimous harmony. From the start 
everybody knew that Congress would 
stand behind the President when the 
crisis came; and when it did come the 
Senate immediately passed a concurrent 
resolution giving “the national Adminis- 
tration and all others in authority the 
assurance of our constant, continuous, 
and unqualified support in the use of 
such constitutional and lawful means as 
may be necessary to meet the present 
industrial emergency and in vindicating 
the majesty and power of the Govern- 
ment in enforcing obedience to and re- 
spect for the Constitution and the laws.” 

There can be no doubt that the attitude 
of Congress is a reflection of what is 
silently going on in men’s minds all over 
the country. One interesting indication 
of this was given when the Association 
of Men Teachers and Principals of the 
City of New York, at a special meeting, 
unanimously adopted a resolution that 
the Board of Education be petitioned to 
give the teachers permission to volunteer 
for service in the coal fields without loss 
of pay. One often has occasion to la- 
ment the readiness of Congress to keep 
its ear to the ground; but there are times 
when that trait has its uses. Congress 
may play to this gallery or that in lesser 
matters; but when it comes to an issue 
which the whole people feel to be vital, 
the gallery it plays to—if it plays to a 
gallery at all—is the whole people and 
nothing less. For many months the 
revolutionaries, professional and ama- 
teur, have been occupying a big place on 
the stage; they are now being shown 
how small a place they fill in the country. 


The Strike and the 
Law 


HE Government’s case against the 

coal strikers rests upon no doubtful 
or narrow ground. The facts and cir- 
cumstances which Attorney-General Pal- 
mer marshals in his public statement of 
the Government’s position are but the 
background of the case, and no one of 
them is essential to its validity. The law 
invoked by him as the basis of the Gov- 
ernment’s action is the Food and Fuel 
Control act. This act, as the Attorney- 
General says, “made it unlawful for any 
concerted action, agreement, or arrange- 
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ment to be made by two or more persons 
to limit the facilities of transportation 
and production, or to restrict the supply 
and distribution of fuel, or to aid or abet 
the doing of any act having this purpose 
or effect. Making a strike effective un- 
der the circumstances which I have de- 
scribed amounts to such concerted action 
or arrangement.” Nor is there the 
slightest doubt that this act is still in 
full force. The date of its expiration is 
unambiguously stated in the act itself, 
which declares that it “shall cease to be 
in effect when the existing state of war 
between the United States and Germany 
shall have terminated, and the fact and 
date of such termination shall be ascer- 
tained and proclaimed by the President.” 

In the newspapers, while the strike 
was incubating, the greatest stress was 
laid on the charge that the miners were 
flagrantly repudiating a contract obliga- 
tion. But neither in the President’s let- 
ter nor in the Attorney-General’s state- 
ment does this charge play a prominent 
part. On the contrary, while the point 
is mentioned in both cases, it is touched 
upon with conspicuous’ gentleness. 
Whether the obligation of that agree- 
ment, which was to be valid “during the 
continuation of the war,” should be re- 
garded as absolutely binding at this time 
is obviously an open question. The min- 
ers would have been perfectly justified in 
asserting their view that the obligation 
no longer holds good. The odium that 
rests upon them, in this regard, is not 
their assertion of the view, but their as- 
sumption of the right to compel its ac- 
ceptance by force, instead of submitting 
the question to fair and impartial deter- 
mination. But the Government’s case in 
no wise depends on the right or wrong of 
this particular claim. The miners cannot 
pretend that they have a right to repeal 
an act of Congress; and under the Food 
and Fuel Control act a strike of the kind 
that is now being attempted would be ab- 
solutely illegal, even if no contract had 
been entered into in regard to wages and 
working conditions. 

A larger question as to the Govern- 
ment’s power is raised by a speech made 
by ex-President Taft in Massachusetts. 
Every one who thinks seriously about 
what the strike really means must ask 
himself whether our protection against 
the disaster which it threatens rests sole- 
ly on the accident that peace has not yet 
been proclaimed. If the Treaty had been 
ratified last month and the proclamation 
of peace issued, the condition of the 
country would still be essentially what 
it is to-day, and the peril in which our 
industries and the general welfare would 
be placed by the strike would be no less 
than it is now. Mr. Taft placed the 
right of the Government to protect the 
public in such a contingency upon a 





basis which has nothing to do with the 
existence of a state of war. He said: 

In an ordinary strike incidental annoyance 
to the public, which is negligible, does not 
render the strike illegal. But when enormous 
combinations of workingmen deliberately en- 
ter upon a country-wide plan to take the 
country by the throat and compel the coun- 
try to compel the employers in that particular 
field of industry to yield to the demands of 
the men, they are engaged in an unlawful 
conspiracy. The sacredness of their individ- 
ual right to labor on such terms as they 
choose and to leave their employment when 
they will does not protect or justify them in 
such a conspiracy. 

That is the kind of conspiracy the bitumi- 
nous coal miners propose to begin on the 
first day of November. Congress has full 
power, in the interstate commerce law, to con- 
demn such a conspiracy as an offense, if it 
has not already done so. 

The issue thus brought forward is one 
that may well engage the attention of 
our highest legislative and juristic au- 
thorities. And the public at large must 
begin to consider in real earnest the ques- 
tion of what power the nation possesses 
to defend itself against what is in all es- 
sentials an act of war. We cannot afford 
to drift along in a state of uncertainty 
upon so vital an issue. The specific leg- 
islation proposed in the Cummins Rail- 
road bill to prevent the possibility of 
our means of transportation being par- 
alyzed by a strike is bitterly opposed by 
organized labor. Still more opposition 
will there be to legislation covering dan- 
gers of less definite scope, but no less 
menacing to the vital interests of the 
country. Yet if the future is to be safe, 
the power of the national Government to 
intervene for the nation’s protection 
must in one way or another be made 
plain. And there is no better time than 
the present for facing the issue. 


Bessarabia 


RYER since Rumania, on August 18, 

1916, signed a secret treaty with the 
Allies which promised satisfaction of her 
claims in Austro-Hungarian territory, in 
exchange for her armed intervention on 
the side of the Entente, she has caused 
her associates more trouble and annoy- 
ance than the maintenance of her neu- 
trality would have done. Within two 
years of that date, on March 5, 1918, 
General Averescu was forced to agree to 
a preliminary peace with the Central 
Powers, which was signed in so-called 
permanent form two months later. But 
when the fortune of war had turned 
against the victors, and after the exit of 
Austria-Hungary, she, at the eleventh 
hour, resumed her campaign on Novem- 
ber 10, 1918, obviously in order to safe- 
guard the satisfaction of her territorial 
ambitions as promised to her by the se- 
cret treaty of 1916. There is no evidence 
that the Great Powers have taken the 


view that by her incidental peace with 
the enemy Rumania had put that treaty 
out of operation, but one gets the im- 
pression, from the defiant attitude which 
M. Bratiano’s Government has adopted 
towards the Supreme Council, that at 
Bucharest the Council is suspected or ac- 
tually accused of taking that position. 
This would account for Rumania’s de- 
termination to take the law in her own 
hands with regard to the settlement of 
affairs in Hungary. 

Her claims to Bessarabia have a 
stronger foundation than a provision in 
a secret treaty whose validity is subject 
to doubt. The exit of Russia from the 
war gave Rumania an opportunity to 
present these claims, which she bases on 
historical and ethnical grounds. For 
the land between Pruth and Dniester, 
until it was annexed by Russia in 1812, 
has always formed an integral part of 
Moldavia, and at least 50 per cent.—ac- 
cording to Rumanian statistics nearly 70 
per cent.—of the Bessarabian population 
are Moldavian in race and in language. 
From 1812 until 1917, except for an in- 
terval of twenty years from 1856 to 1877, 
the country remained under Russian 
rule. But when the revolution led to the 
disintegration of the Empire, Bessarabia 
was left to her own control. She would 
seem to have soon grown tired of au- 
tonomy, to judge from the vote which 
was passed, some time ago, by the Na- 
tional Convention in favor of incorpora- 
ation with Rumania. Whether this as- 
sembly was truly representative, how- 
ever, has been called into question—not, 
indeed, by the Rumanian Government, 
which naturally bases its recent action 
on that majority vote, but from the side 
of the Bessarabians themselves. Ru- 
manian troops were, at that time, in oc- 
cupation of the country, and seeing how 
these forces are being used in Hungary 
in influencing the political situation, 
there may be some truth in the assertion 
made by non-Moldavian elements in Bes- 
sarabia that the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Parliament did not so much re- 
flect the opinion of the people as the 
temporary predominance of Rumanian 
militarism. A plebiscite has been asked 
for from the Bessarabian side as a cor- 
rective of this impugned majority vote. 
But the Rumanian Government objects, 
preferring a bird in the hand to two in 
the bush; and in order to tighten its grip 
on the catch, it has issued an official 
proclamation of the union of Bessarabia 
with Rumania. 

The helpless inactivity of the Supreme 
Council in the Fiume tangle has, no 
doubt, encouraged M. Bratiano to pro- 
ceed on his successful course of “real- 
politik.” The moment is auspicious for 
Rumania. Her present strength lies in 
the weakness of both her friends and her 
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enemies: the Entente has greater inter- 
ests to protect in the Baltic region than 
are involved in the fate of Bessarabia, 
Ukraina will not proceed beyond an of- 
ficial protest, as General Petlura’s troops 
are engaged in fighting Denikin’s forces, 
and Hungary is in a state of semi-sub- 
jection to Rumania, which makes her 
quite harmless as an opponent. The only 
danger for Rumania in thus extending 
her territory as far as the Dniester is 
in the friction to which it will lead in the 
future with whatever Russian régime 
may be established after the overthrow 
of the Soviet Government. That Brati- 
ano faces this risk may be taken as an 
indication that, in his opinion, the strug- 
gle between the Reds and the anti-revo- 
lutionary forces is yet far removed from 
that final phase which recent dispatches 
had given reason to regard as at last 
imminent. 


Russia’s Plight 


N the Russian situation, the optimism 

of a fortnight ago has not been justi- 
fied by the event. It seemed indeed for 
the moment that the simultaneous move- 
ments of the forces of Kolchak, Denikin, 
and Yudenitch presaged a speedy fall of 
the Bolshevik régime. But these hopes, 
at least for the immediate future, seem 
doomed to disappointment, and the ela- 
tion of loyal Russians, who felt that the 
dawn of a new day in their tortured 
country was at hand, is replaced by a 
certain degree of pessimism. We in 
America also have reason to share their 
disappointment, for it is certain that as 
long as the collapse of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment is postponed, by just so much 
is industrial quiet here and peace in the 
world at large delayed. 

The failure of the anti-Bolshevik 
forces to drive home their victories to a 
conclusion does not mean that their op- 
ponents have taken on new strength, or 
that they will be obliged to desist from 
future attempts. Indeed, the latest re- 
ports that have come to hand contain a 
certain degree of reassurance. They 
have suffered too often from disappoint- 
ment to allow the latest reverses to af- 
fect seriously their fighting morale. The 
trouble lies rather in another direction. 
The Bolshevik forces, althouch well dis- 
ciplined and possessing interior lines, are 
not stronger, but there is exposed in the 
anti-Bolshevik forces a weakness in or- 
ganization back of the line that grows 
more serious as decisive victory is de- 
layed. 

It now seems evident that Yudenitch, 
in undertaking his drive on Petrograd, 
counted on codperation and support from 
certain elements and that these failed 
him at the critical moment. It is scarcely 
probable that he would have attempted 


to take the well garrisoned and strongly 
fortified city with but a mere handful 
of ill-trained troops, unless he had the 
assurance that a movement of the Fin- 
nish Army from the north would assail 
Petrograd from the other side and com- 
plete the investment of the city. Fin- 
nish assistance, however, was dependent 
upon complicated political considerations. 
In the first place, Finnish national as- 
pirations had to be satisfied. To be sure, 
Admiral Kolchak’s declaration in this re- 
gard was definite and satisfactory. But 
the Finns are in a position where they 
hesitate to accept at full value promises 
whose fulfillment in fact must depend to 
some extent on the attitude of future 
governments and be subject in some de- 
gree to future international adjustments. 
Besides this the Finns have recently 
made additional demands of a territorial 
and financial character that are almost 
prohibitive. 

Denikin, almost within striking dis- 
tance of Moscow, has been obliged to 
give ground and lose the impetus of his 
remarkable swing to the north. This 
does not indicate so much a recrudescence 
of Bolshevik power as it does an unsatis- 
factory condition back of his own lines. 
The same is true of the slowing up, and 
even the loss of a considerable stretch of 
the railroad, in Kolchak’s recent drive. 
The conditions that have brought about 
this situation on both Siberian and South 
Russian fronts deserve examination. The 
reader who follows the newspaper ac- 
counts notes on the one hand the enthusi- 
asm with which the armies of Kolchak 
and Denikin were welcomed by the people 
whom they liberated from the Bolshevik 
yoke, and on the other hand the growing 
dissatisfaction and unrest within the lib~ 
erated territories, and jumps to the con- 
clusion that this unrest is due to some 
feeling that these leaders represent reac- 
tionary sentiment. The truth is that 
there is a fundamental difficulty facing 
the anti-Bolshevik leaders which is well- 
nigh insuperable. In both cases, all ef- 
forts have been centred on the front. 
The result is that it has not been possible 
to reorganize the economic life of the lib- 
erated regions and restore to these popu- 
lations the civil administration and pros- 
perity necessary to their well-being. Had 
it been possible to do this, the fronts 
would have taken care of themselves. 

The case of the Kolchak Government 
is especially difficult. Into Omsk poured 
thousands of refugees from European 
Russia, hosts of them being former petty 
officials. They could not be allowed to 
starve, and were given administrative po- 
sitions for which they were incompetent. 
They would not go out into the country 
districts and undertake administrative 
work, but instead clustered about the 
capital engaging in petty intrigues and 
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devoting themselves to their own selfish 
interests. Could there have been a proper 
development of production and transpor- 
tation in Siberia, the resultant prosper- 
ity would have provided a sound basis for 
the stability of the Omsk Government. 
The failure of the Allies and America to 
realize this and to take the necessary 
steps to bring it about has been their 
greatest sin of omission in dealing with 
the Russian problem. 

The same is true of the regions occu- 
pied by Denikin. Here are perhaps forty 
million people occupying a territory in 
which are located the bulk of Russia’s 
immediately available natural resources. 
Denikin has not only been unable to re- 
store economic life and prosperity to 
these regions, but has been obliged to 
appoint as Governors of provinces and 
districts old generals and officials who 
are utterly incompetent to deal with the 
problems of administration in an en- 
lightened manner, and helpless to meet 
the active agitation of Bolshevik agents 
among the population. The result is un- 
rest and disorganization, one phase of 
which is seen in the appearance of nu- 
merous bands of outlaws and robbers, 
pursuing their depredations in various 
parts of the country. If the Allies and 
America could but realize that the im- 
mediate starting of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises throughout this re- 
gion would stabilize conditions and do 
more to restore Russia and bring peace 
to the world than the dispatch of a pos- 
sible military force, they would certainly 
take the necessary steps to encourage 
such enterprise. 

The anti-Bolshevik campaigns of Kol- 
chak and Denikin were undertaken with 
the idea of sweeping forward rapidly, 
capturing Moscow, and then undertaking 
the organization of Russia from the cen- 
tre. Consequently, all attention was con- 
centrated on the front, and the rear per- 
force neglected. But the campaigns have 
suffered delay and disappointment, and 
the general plans must be revised in con- 
sequence. The whole question of whether 
the Bolsheviks can be overthrown and 
Russia restored by the present move- 
ments depends upon whether the leaders 
are able to make the readjustments and 
organize the occupied territories. There 
is a dearth of able and unselfish men for 
these tasks, and seeming inability on the 
part of the Allies to realize their im- 
portance. Meanwhile the sufferings of 
the Russian people are increasing to a 
point that staggers the imagination. The 
time has come for the Allies to adopt a 
positive policy—a policy directed to the 
relieving of an intolerable situation and 
the averting of an unparalleled catas- 
trophe. 
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Where the F'armer 
Draws the Line 


[? is not strange that our advance 
agents of a “proletariat” revolution 
have imagined the American farm to be 
good soil for the growth of their propa- 
ganda. Imagination ballasted by a 
pounteous lack of knowledge is capable 
of greater feats than that. But even 
people whose mental path keeps nearer 
to the ground of fact are sometimes a 
little uneasy as to the part which the 
farmer might play in the general indus- 
trial “hold-up” of organized society 
which agitators are continually plotting. 
The farmer is not a conservative from 
any reasoned-out philosophy of life. He 
may occasionally follow a long distance 
in the train of enthusiasts concealing de- 
structive economic or political vagaries 
under the cloak of fine promises, as in 
the case of Populism in Kansas a gen- 
eration ago, or Townleyism in the North- 
west just now. He is not instinctively 
averse to class legislation, so long as it 
is in favor of his own class; for he 
shares the persuasion common to so many 
that his class is after all the backbone 
of society, and his interests identical 
with the public good. 

But when agitators of the “whatever 
is is wrong” school approach hin, a 
limit to his possible radicalism is very 
soon disclosed. Among the things that 
are, in his case, are his farm, paid for 
by the sweat of his own brow, or perhaps 
his father’s, through long years; the 
fields of hay and wheat, nearing harvest 
after months of toil and waiting; his 
wife, whose economies and counsels have 
played no small part in the success of 
his efforts; his sons and daughters, ei- 
ther aiding him on the farm, or away 
at college, or holding positions of profit 
and responsibility in the neighboring 
city, for which they have been fitted by 
the income of the farm. Whatever is is 
not wrong for him unless it has gone 
wrong by some mischance not within the 
normal course of life of the industrious 
and intelligent American farmer. And 
80 when a new régime is proposed to him 
which would set a “Mother Jones” or an 
Emma Goldman on a higher plane of wo- 
manhood than that of his own modest 
wife and daughters, and deny to him and 
his family any moral right in the ac- 
cumulated fruits of their toil and sav- 
ing, there is “nothing doing.” The life 
of the American farm may not be con- 
ducive to sustained philosophical think- 
ing on such matters, but it does beget 
a shrewd common sense. If a farmer 


lets the brambles of Bolshevism take 
root in his brain, it is a fairly safe guess 
that he has first let burdocks and wild 


carrots take root in the fields where he 
should have been tending beans and 
corn—in other words, that he is about 
as genuine a farmer as the Bolshevistic 
agitator is a laborer. What real farmers 
think of the current radical agitation has 
just been expressed, with lucidity and 
vigor, in the meetings of the Farmers’ 
National Congress at Hagerstown and of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

Every State in the Union has its tens 
of thousands of farmers who own their 
own lands and enjoy the comparatively 
independent life which the farm secures. 
They take pride in the character and 
achievements of their sons and daughters 
who were born on the farm, were edu- 
cated from its income, and, if they have 
left it for other fields of endeavor, are 
glad on every convenient occasion to 
come back to it as their “home.” And 
so American farmers as a class will spurn 
any form of radicalism which strikes 
at the fundamentals of family life and 
morality, and the right to provide for 
one’s family in one’s own way, through 
the legally secured ownership and con- 
trol of property honestly accumulated. 
And the same is true of a certain pro- 
portion of any class of men who earn 
their living by the work of their hands. 
Whatever may be truthfully said about 
American wage conditions, it remains a 
fact that thousands of wage earners, in 
all important branches of industry, have 
found it possible to acquire their own 
homes, to furnish them comfortably, and 
to bring up in them families of well- 
trained children who have given good 12- 
count of themselves in the schools and 
colleges and in every walk of life. It 
is a safe guess that the knowledge of the 
existence of a considerable element of 
men of this type is not the least of 
the reasons why labor agitators show so 
decided a preference for calling strikes 
without the formality of free discussion 
and a yes or no vote on the part of the 
individual workmen concerned. 

Facts such as these suggest an im- 
portant and promising line of effort to 
those who are interested in keeping the 
country free from serious danger of 
revolution. Congress and the state leg- 
islatures should take all proper meas- 
ures to encourage agriculture and the 
farm-owning habit, not of course by 
demagogical class legislation, but by 
making ample provision for agricultural 
education, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, model farms and other things 
which will promote the putting into 
practical and general use of the 
results of scientific investigation in this 
field. But the most important desidera- 
tum of all can not be supplied by legis- 
lation, and that is to make the life of the 
farming community so attractive on its 





social side as to hold a larger proportion 
of the bright country boys and girls who 
so frequently find in high school and col- 
lege a pathway to some calling which will 
open to them the more entertaining life 
of the city. Some of our legislatures, on 
advice of incompetent educational theo- 
rists, imagine that they can check this 
loss by making the country school little 
more than a fitting school for the farm. 
Such a policy will defeat its own end, 
and even increase the evil, by sending the 
brighter farm boys and girls out of their 
home communities for their elementary 
education as well as the higher. There 
should be no attempt in America, even 
indirectly, to impede the easy passage 
from one calling to another. But with 
the cheapening of the automobile, the 
multiplication of country trolley lines, 
the improvement of farm roads, the 
invention of cheap and easily man- 
aged electric light and power plants 
for isolated country homes, the diffusion 
of telephones, and the spread of rural 
mail delivery, the problem of a more sat- 
isfactory social life on the farm, with a 
consequent retention of a larger share 
of well educated farm-born brains for 
farm use, will surely not be given up as 
insoluble. Farm houses, in point of com- 
fort and appearance, farm household con- 
veniences, farm sanitation and hygiene, 
are all involved, and all offer fine fields 
for those subtler forms of public edu- 
cation which cannot be administered 
through the schools. A numerous, intel- 
ligent and fairly prosperous farm-own- 
ing population is so effective a barrier 
against the more dangerous forms of 
radical agitation that no effort should be 
spared to insure its maintenance. 
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Labor in the Peace Treaty 


AN democracy in America, function- 

ing through the constituted Govern- 
ment, operate more efficiently for the so- 
cial progress of all the people when un- 
hampered by a political and official alli- 
ance with the socialistic movements of 
Europe, or will it be aided in such efforts 
by such an alliance? The question is not 
one for academic debate. It springs in- 
evitably from the frank consideration of 
some new and very definite facts. 

Part Thirteen, captioned “LABOR,” 
Treaty of Peace with Germany (U. S. 
Senate Document No. 49, to be had on 
application to your Senator or to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.), establishes a permanent interna- 
tional organization (Article 387) recog- 
nized by the Peace Commission as an 
“Organization of Labor” (Article 386). 
Membership in the League of Nations 
carries with it the obligation to appoint 
representatives in the labor organization 
(Article 887). This permanent organ- 
ization of labor is to consist of a Gen- 
eral Conference of Representatives of the 
nations which are members of the 
League, and an International La- 
bor Office (Article 388). The Con- 
ference will meet at least once in 
every year and may be held oftener if 
occasion requires. It will be composed of 
four delegates from each of the nations 
which are members of the League, two of 
whom will be Government delegates, ap- 
pointed by the Government to represent 
the Government’s and the public’s inter- 
ests; a third appointed by the Govern- 
ment but nominated by the employers, 
and a fourth appointed by the Govern- 
ment but nominated by the working peo- 
ple of the member nation. Provision is 
made for advisers to the delegates, and 
where women are affected women advis- 
ers may be selected. An adviser may 
speak in the Conference only upon request 
of the delegate whom he or she accompa- 
nies and on authorization of the Pres!- 
dent of the Conference, and may not vote; 
an adviser may be privileged both to 
speak and vote, however, if acting in the 
capacity of deputy for his or her dele- 
gate. Members (nations) “undertake to 
nominate non-Government delegates and 
advisers chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organ- 
izations exist, which are most representa- 
tive of the employers or work-people, as 
the case may be, in their respective coun- 
tries” (Article 389). 

In order to comprehend the probable 
size and make-up of the International 
Labor organization of the future, one 
should remember that it will be com- 
posed of representatives from the origi- 


nal members of the League of Nations, 
signatories of the Treaty of Peace; a to- 
tal of twenty-seven signatory nations, 
with thirteen states invited to become 
such, and six that sooner or later will be 
invited, a grand total of forty-six, which 
means a conference composed of from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty or 
more delegates (Annex No. 1 to Part 1 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany). 
The meetings of the International La- 
bor Conference, with the exception of 
the first meeting at Washington, will be 
held at the seat of the League of Nations 
(Geneva), unless another place be de- 
cided upon at a preceding Conference by 
a two-thirds majority vote of the dele- 
gates present (Article 391). The Inter- 
national Labor Office, which is the sec- 
ond and administrative half of the In- 
ternational Organization of Labor set up 
by the League of Nations, will be estab- 
lished “at the seat of the League of Na- 
tions as part of the organization of the 
League” (Article 392). This office will 
be controlled by a governing body con- 
sisting of twenty-four persons, appointed 
as follows: Twelve representing the 
Governments, six elected by the dete- 
gates to the Conference representing em- 
ployers, and six elected by the delegates 
to the Conference representing the work- 
ers. Eight of the twelve persons ap- 
pointed to represent the Governments on 
the governing body of the International 
Labor Office will be nominated by mem- 
ber nations having the greatest indus- 
trial importance. If any question arises 
as to which of the members excel in 
industrial importance, the matter shall 
be decided by the Council of the League 
of Nations. This governing body will 
elect from its members its own chair- 
man, will regulate its own procedure, and 
will fix its own times of meeting (Article 
393). It will appoint a director of the 
International Labor Office, who will be 
responsible for the official conduct of the 
Office and for the performance of such 
other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the governing body (Article 394). 
The director will appoint his own staff 
(Article 395) to carry out the functions 
of the International Labor Office, which 
include the “collection and distribution 
of information on all subjects relating 
to the international adjustment of condi- 
tions in industrial life and labor” and 
the preparation of the agenda for the 
meetings of the Conference and the eiit- 
ing and publication in French and in 
English, and in other languages if the 
governing body thinks desirable, of “a 
periodical paper dealing with problems 
of industry and employment of interna- 


| 


tional interest” (Article 396). The }p. 
ternational Labor Office will be entitle 
to the assistance of the Secretary-Gep. 
eral of the League of Nations in any mat. 
ter in which it can be given (Articl 
398). Article 7 of the Treaty of Peace 
specifies, among other things, that “ 
resentatives and members of the Leagy 
and officials of the League when engage 
on the business of the League shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities,” 
The foregoing summary gives a fajy 
idea of the scope and the importance of 
the proposed International Labor Cop. 
ference, its close connection with th 
League of Nations, its prestige becaug 
of that close connection, and the efficient 
machinery that is to be set up to cary 
out its proceedings. The Conference 
has power only to recommend to men- 
bers of the League of Nations the enact. 
ment of legislation or approval of tres. 
ties, and these recommendations must 
be approved by a majority of two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the delegates pres 
ent; however, “each of the members un- 
dertakes that it will, within a period of 
one year at most from the closing of 
the session of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible, owing to e- 
ceptional circumstances, to do s 
within the period of one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment ani 
in no case later than eighteen months 
from the closing of the session of the 
Conference, bring the recommendation 
or draft convention before the authority 
or authorities within whose competency 
the matter lies, for the enactment of leg- 
islation or other action”—hence no mem: 
ber nation may ignore the recommends 
tions of the Conference when thes 
are presented under the terms of th 
Treaty (Article 405). Provision is als 
made in the Treaty under Articles 4ll 
and 412 for a Commission of Inquiry to 
investigate any neglect on the part of 
any member ratifying any of the con 
ventions or recommendations of the Cor 
ference to enforce the provisions thereof, 
and if found necessary to obtain this en 
forcement the matter may be referred t0 
the Permanent Court of Internationa 


._ Justice of the League of Nations (Ar 


ticle 415), the decision of which shal 
be final (Article 417). 


Any judgment as to the future merits 
or dangers of the International Labor 
Organization as created by the Treaty 
must not be based merely upon the writ 
ten words, clauses, and articles setting it 
forth. We must take into consider® 
tion, rather, the conditions existing # 
the time the Treaty was written, ané 
again, the present tendency of the ver 
rious Governments and their respective 
national labor movements to accept the 
principle of nationalization of private 
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capital and industry, or, In other words, 
Socialism and, in some degree at least, 
Bolshevism. It is reasonable to assume 
that if the tendency is now in this direc- 
tion it will be reflected more and more 
year by year in the recommendations and 
proclamations of the International Labor 
Conference. In every country of indus- 
trial importance—except the United 
States—which is likely to have influential 
representation in these Conferences the 
trade union movements are strongly So- 
cialistic. 

In July of this year there met at Am- 
sterdam delegates representing the trade 
union movements of the various Euro- 
pean nations and the United States with 
the purpose of reorganizing the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Congress. This pur- 
pose was effected. On nomination by 
Mr. Gompers, President of the Ameriean 
Federation of Labor, Mr. W. A. Apple- 
ton, Secretary of the Confederation of 
British Trades Unions, was elected Presi- 
dent of the International Trade Union 
Congress, succeeding Carl Legien, of 
Germany, who was President of the Con- 
gress at the time of the outbreak of the 
World War. According to an historical 
survey of the proceedings of the Amster- 
dam meeting, published in the Democrat 
of London, edited by Mr. Appleton, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the 
convention the delegates reassembled 
into an international Socialist convention 
in which all countries, with the exception 
of the United States, were represented 
by the same men who made up the Inter- 
national Trade Union Congress. Accord- 
ing to the same article, the Congress 
adopted a resolution, binding upon all 
members, which set up as the objective 
of the International Labor Conference 
to be held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations the programme of the 
International Trade Union Conference 
that had been held early in 1919 at 
Berne, Switzerland. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement was not represented 
at the Berne Conference. It is also just 
as interesting to note further that the 
International Trade Union Confererce 
of 1919 declared that an International 
Parliament of Labor should be set up 
by the League of Nations with power and 
authority to issue not only international 
conventions with the binding force of 
law behind them, but also internationai 
laws which, immediately upon adoption, 
should have the same force, legally, as 
national laws in all nations. 

The so-called labor-capital problem, 
said to be the greatest problem now be- 
fore the various peoples of the world, is, 
in the opinion of the writer, not the ques- 
tion at issue at all, for, while there are 
some differences between what we call 


labor, meaning thereby the manual wage 
workers of our country, and so-called 
capital, better described as the manage- 
ment in industry, few if any of these 
differences are irreconcilable, particular- 
ly in the Urfited States. The real ques- 
tion at issue can be more properly de- 
scribed as being the irreconcilable dif- 
ference between capitalism and Secial- 
ism and the more extreme form of So- 
cialism commonly described as Bolshev- 
ism, which had its genesis tn the teach- 
ings and doctrines of Socialism. It 
therefore appears that the question to be 
considered is not a labor-capital queatton 
in the commonly accepted sense. It 
might better be put thus: Will the In- 
ternational Labor Conference and its ma- 
chinery, as a part of the League of Na- 
tions, function so as actually to bring 
labor and industrial management in 
America into a closer understanding, as- 
suring justice to each without destroying 
either, or will it function to advance the 
doctrines and the cause of Socialism, 
Syndicalism, or even extreme Bolshev- 
ism? 

We have shown that the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Congress, lately 
adjourned in Amsterdam, declared for 
the Berne programme, one which was 
largely Socialistic and inclined in some 
matters toward Bolshevism. It might 
be helpful to examine the attitude of the 
principal Governments toward the most 
vital contention made by the Berne 
Conference; namely, the right of 
the workers in an International Par- 
liament to promulgate decrees hav- 
ing the force of international law, 
binding on all countries members 
of the League of Nations. On June 1 of 
this year Acting Secretary of State Long 
made public through the press the Ger- 
man note on International Labor, to- 
gether with the note of the Allied Gov- 
ernments in reply, protesting against the 
arrangements made by the Peace Com- 
mission for an international organiza- 
tion of labor under the League of Na- 
tions. The German Peace Delegation in 
this note said: “In the opinion of the 
German Democratic Government the 
final decision in questions of labor Jaw 
and labor protection belongs to the 
workers themselves.” In another place 
in the same note the delegation said: 
“According to the resolutions of the In- 
ternational Trade Union Conference at 
Berne, the International Parliament of 
Labor is to issue not only international 
conventions with legal binding force, but 
also international laws which, from the 
moment of their adoption, are to have 
the same effect (legally binding force) 
as national laws (Proclamations to the 
workers of all countries adopted by the 
International Trade Union Conference at 


perne, 1919, at the motion of Jouhaux, 
the delegate from France). The draft 
of the German Democratic Governraent 
endorses this resolution and makes the 
passing of such laws depend on the as- 
sent of four-fifths of the nations repre- 
sented.” [Italics are ours.] 

The reply of the Allied and Associated 
Governments, dated May 31, and signed 
by President Clémenceau of the Peace 
Commission, is quite as noteworthy for 
its seeming rejection in toto of the con- 
tentions of the German Government. 
Section 1 of Premier Clémenceau’s reply, 
which, of course, was approved by our 
own representative, President Wilson. 
said, in part: “The Allied institutions 
hold it to be their duty to collaborate 
with labor in the formulation of such 
laws, but the laws must be passed upon 
by representatives of the whole com- 
munity.” Further in his note (Section 
5) Premier Clémenceau says, however: 
“The Labor Commission, moreover, set 
up by the Peace Conference enviseged 
all of the points mentioned in your let- 
ter as coming within the scope of the 
Labor Organization.” Section 6 of the 
same note reads, in part : “It [the La- 
bor Commission] also adopted a resolu- 
tion (copy annexed) in favor of the or- 
ganization being given power as soon as 
possible to pass resolutions possessing 
the force of international law. Inter- 
national labor laws cannot at present be 
made operative merely by resolutions 
passed at Conferences. The workers of 
one country are not prepared to be bound 
in all matters by laws imposed on them 
by representatives of other countries; 
international conventions as provided for 
under the Peace Treaty are, therefore, 
at present more effective than interna- 
tional labor laws, for the enforcement of 
which no penal sanctions can be applied.” 
In Annex No. 2 of the Allied note here 
referred to Premier Clémenceau trans- 
mits to the German delegation a copy of 
the resolution referred to by him in the 
first sentence of Section 6 of his note. 
The resolution reads: “The Commission 
expresses the hope that as soon as it 
may be possible an agreement will be 
arrived at between the high contracting 
parties with a view to endowing the Ir- 
ternational Labor Conference under the 
auspices of the League of Nations with 
power to make, under conditions to be 
determined, resolutions possessing the 
force of international law.” 

The underscoring of the words “at 
present,” appearing twice in Section 6 of 
the note quoted, is our own. The repeti- 
tion of the words leaves the impression 
that probably in the future the princi- 
ple adopted at the Berne Conference and 
approved by the German Democratic 
Government might be brought into full 
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acceptance through the League of Na- 
tions and its Interrational Labor Confer- 
ence. It leaves one to assume that when 
the Labor Commission, headed by Mr. 
Gompers, whose colleague from America 
was Mr. E. N. Hurley, adopted the reso- 
lution expressing the hope that the High 
Contracting Parties would as soon as 
possible endow the International V.abor 
Conference with power to pass resolu- 
tions possessing the force of Interna- 
tional Law, they, the Commission, pcs- 
sibly had some ground for belief that 
Messrs. Clémenceau, Wilson, Lloyd 
George, and others felt kindly to- 
ward their aspirations and hopes on this 
point and might be expected to help 
toward their realization. 


Examination of the social currents in 
European nations leads to no other be- 
lief than that the trade union movemer'ts 
of these countries are fast becoming 
anti-capital and pro-Socialist. It is 
more than probable that a majority of the 
delegates elected by and from the va- 
rious countries to sit in the International 
Conferences of Labor will be temnera- 
mentally so constituted. While it is true 
that the prorcramme of each meeting of 
the Conference is set in advance, and 
that any Government may obiect to 
any item of the agenda, it is also true 
that the governing body of the In- 
ternational Labor Office determines 
the agenda from year to year. It 
is further true that regardless of 
any Government’s objection to any 
item on the agenda the Conference 
may, by two-thirds vote, set the objec- 
tion aside and consider the item at an- 
other time at their own discretion. in 
which case even the protesting Govern- 
ment is bound under the treaty obliga- 
tions to present any recommendation 
which has been adopted to its National 
Congress or Parliament. As an example, 
British labor has declared for the na- 
tionalization of coal mines. The In- 
ternational Labor Conference could ar- 
range for a discussion of the subject at 
a coming meeting, and unon approval of 
the principle by two-thirds of the dele- 
gates voting in a conference our Gov- 
ernment and every other Government 
represented in the League would be 
forced under the treaty obligations to 
place the matter before Congress; and 
the full force of all the machinery of the 
International Labor Office, with its 
world-wide publication, its scores of ex- 
pert advisers and statisticians, could be 
placed behind the campaign for adoption. 
In the same way our Government could 
be forced to put before Congress the 
question of waiving the right to partici- 
pate in the passage of international or 
even national labor laws and of confer- 
ring all its rights in the matter upon the 


International Labor Conference. These 
matters not only are important to so- 
called capital, but, it may be assumed, 
are of vital import to American working 
people of all sorts. 

One provision of the Tréaty in par- 
ticular can easily operate to the end that 
independent alliances may be formed 
among the various groups of labor and 
employers which may be in competition 
with America for foreign trade and mar- 
kets. We refer to Article 407, which 
says, “If any convention coming before 
the Conference for final consideraticn 
fails to secure the support of two-thirds 
of the delegates present, it shall never- 
theless be within the rights of any of 
the members of the permanent organiza- 
tion to agree to such conventions among 
themselves.” Thus would be afforded 
ample opportunity for various balances 
of industrial power to be struck between 
nations contending for trade and eco- 
nomic advantages, since nations will al- 
ways so contend among themselves. It 
must never be forgotten that America 
is the richest of all nations and it is hu- 
man to be envious of wealth. While it 
is true that the League of Nations seeks 
through its machinery to prevent politi- 
cal combinations of Governments, it 
would appear that it is affording an offi- 
cial channel through which industrial 
and economic combinations may be made 
under the guise of social and labor bet- 
terments. This aside, it would appear 
from the foregoing that a remarkable op- 
portunity is furnished by the Treaty 
for the dissemination over the surface of 
the earth of the doctrines of Socialism. 
The documents will be paid for (and 
stamped with their implied approval, at 


least) by the capitalistic nations of the 
world. It would appear that America 
must, in the nature of things, be forced 
to go Europe’s way; it can hardly main- 
tain American methods in its search for 
reformatory measures. 

It is true that the Labor Commission 
set up by the Peace Commission did, 
with a world of detail, seek to surround 
the International Labor Conference with 
safeguards and checks that would pre- 
vent that which we have described; but 
it is equally true, and this is based on 
the experience and history of the past, 
that any body of men formed into a con- 
ference or assembly or parliament or bu- 
reau and given certain legislative, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial powers seeks 
untiringly and unceasingly to develop 
and enlarge those powers, and fights bit- 
terly any attempt that is made to take 
such powers away. The only excuse 
America has for entering any such com- 
bination is to rescue Europe from a 
possible condition of utter chaos. To do 
this through the machinery of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference will mean 
that, despite an overwhelming voting 
strength against them, the representa- 
tives of our Government and the repre- 
sentatives of our employers and of our 
labor, totalling four in number, must at 
all times lead and direct the other dele- 
gates in the American way or else be led 
and directed by the European delegates 
in the European way. Hence it is not 
strange if some Americans think that 
we can do more for Europe by acting in- 
dependently in such matters and by dem- 
onstrating, through our success, the 
worth and soundness of our remedies. 

WATCHER 


What Is Happening Around Riga? 


THE recent breaking into print of Ger- 
man military activities in the Baltic 
region of Russia has had for its reason 
the spectacular events in the neighbor- 
hood of the city of Riga. But these ac- 
tivities have their roots much further 
back in point of time. General von der 
Goltz and his nominally Russian ally, Col- 
onel Bermondt, did not suddenly appear 
on the scene of their present exploits. 
They had been preparing for what they 
now attempt to do for months past. The 
preparations are so interwoven with all 
kinds of intrigue that the whole story 
of what has been happening in the Baltic 
provinces since the armistice is a mass 
of tangled facts and rumors, in which it 
is very difficult to find the truth. A great 
deal of information, however, from trust- 
worthy sources has reached this country 
recently, and the details, when pieced to- 
gether, are extremely interesting. 


The scene of the preparations and of 
the present operations of von der Goltz 
and Bermondt is the territory which be- 
fore the revolution constituted the two 
Russian provinces of Livonia and Cour- 
land and what is now sometimes called 
the Republic of Latvia. The German 
troops operating there are not altogether 
newcomers, and von der Goltz himself 
has been there for a considerable period 
of time. The story of his activities is 
told somewhat as follows by a Russian 
journalist now in Riga. 

While the war was still on, large por- 
tions of this territory were occupied by 
the German troops. The end of the war 
found a German army corps in Courland. 
This corps was commanded by General 
von Katten, with von der Goltz as one of 
his officers. The break-up of the Ger- 
man armies in the west affected the east- 
ern corps somewhat later, but toward the 
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end of November its morale also began 
to give way, and the corps was apparent- 
ly going to pieces. General von Katten 
relinquished in despair his attempts to 
hold the troops together. He went back 
to Germany and left von der Goltz in 
command of the corps. 

In the meantime, the Letts organized 
a Government and declared the inde- 
pendence of Latvia. The seat of the Gov- 
ernment was Riga. Headed by Ulmanis, 
the man who is the Prime Minister of 
Latvia to-day, this Government was de- 
cidedly anti-Bolshevik. One of its first 
purposes was to organize a sufficiently 
powerful army to withstand the military 
movements of the Lettish Bolsheviki, 
who were supported by Moscow. Soon 
after the formation of the Ulmanis Gov- 
ernment a Red army, numbering nearly 
sixty thousand men, besieged Riga and 
was successfully advancing on the new 
capital of Latvia. Ulmanis appealed to 
the Allies for assistance, but instead of 
assistance received merely their permis- 
sion to negotiate with von der Goltz and 
the Germans for aid. 

The negotiations were very bitter and 
protracted. The Germans were repre- 
sented by von der Goltz and a special com- 
missary, Winnig, who had been previous- 
ly sent from Berlin to spread propaganda 
among the German troops in the east. 
Winnig explained to the Letts that he 
thought it would be possible to get 
enough troops together to effect the lib- 
eration of Latvia, provided they were 
guaranteed the right of colonization in 
that country. In other words, the Ger- 
mans wanted the Letts to give grants of 
land as compensation for services. Ul- 
manis was forced to agree to this pro- 
posal, but demanded, in return, the recog- 
nition of Latvian independence; to this 
Winnig agreed. 

But while the negotiations were in 
progress, on January 3 the Bolsheviki 
captured Riga, and the Ulmanis Govern- 
ment was forced to flee to Libau. 

In the meantime, von der Goltz had no 
thought of leaving the Baltic provinces. 
On the contrary, he had apparently con- 
ceived the idea of creating a German na- 
tional centre on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic. There were two sources from 
which he could draw strength for such 
an organization. The first, naturally, 
was Germany herself, and the second was 
the German aristocracy of the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. Von der Goltz con- 
centrated his efforts on the first, and 
there are indications that he there re- 
ceived very considerable support and that 
the German Government itself did noth- 
ing to discourage the idea. His profes- 
sional agitators and recruiting officers 
worked hard in various parts of Ger- 
many, particularly in East Prussia; the 
equipment and the money necessary for 


the troops also came from Germany. 
Mitau became the centre of von der 
Goltz’s activity, to which all sorts of Ger- 
mans were attracted. Those who were 
dissatisfied with the new régime, who 
dreamed of the reéstablishment of the 
old system, and all manner of adventurers 
flocked to him. And out of this material 
he succeeded in creating a powerful, dis- 
ciplined, and well-equipped army. 

While primarily occupied with the for- 
mation of his military organization, von 
der Goltz also lent his support, both moral 
and material, to the work that was being 
carried on by the German aristocracy of 
the Baltic provinces. The form which 
this local work took was the organization 
of the so-called ‘“Landeswehr,” which 
played a very important part in the 
events that have occurred recently. This 
Landeswehr is a completely equipped 
military unit of approximately seven 
thousand men, every member of which, 
from the lowest to the highest, is a Ger- 
man aristocrat from the Baltic provinces. 
The beginnings of the organization date 
back to the period following the armis- 
tice, although the work was not really 
completed until von der Goltz lent his as- 
sistance. 

Between the Landeswehr and the Letts 
exists a deep-seated hatred, the former 
being oppressive, aristocratic landown- 
ers; the latter, including the Lettish Gov- 
ernment headed by Ulmanis, being simple 
peasants. Von der Goltz was German 
enough and a poor enough politician to 
support these Germans against their Let- 
tish adversaries. In April a successful 
conspiracy was engineered by the Landes- 
wehr, by which the Ulmanis Government 
was overthrown and a new Government 
established, headed by a pro-German Let- 
tish pastor, Needra. Ulmanis escaped 
aboard a ship in the harbor of Libau 
under the protection of the Allies, who 
refused to recognize Needra and decided 
to take up more seriously the question of 
the German intrigues in Latvia. The 
Needra Government lasted but a short 
time, because von der Goltz, frightened 
by the attitude of the Allies, withdrew 
his support and asserted that he had 
nothing to do with the coup d’état. Asa 
demonstration of his good faith he of- 
fered to clear Riga of the Bolsheviki. 
The correspondence concerning his part 
in the overthrow of the Ulmanis Gov- 
ernment went on for almost two months. 
The whole incident finally ended in his 
really moving his “Iron Division” against 
Riga, capturing the city from the Bol- 
sheviki, and relinquishing it to the re- 
installed Ulmanis Government. Then his 
troops again returned to their post at 
Mitau and remained there awaiting fur- 
ther developments. 

While all this was going on, a new fig- 
ure appeared on the scene. For some 





time prior to this, Prince Lieven, who 
had been an officer under the Czar, was 
quietly recruiting an anti-Bolshevist 
army in Germany. Ostensibly, Prince 
Lieven’s troops were recruited from 
among the Russian prisoners of war. In 
reality, however, it appears that most of 
the troops were German soldiers dressed 
in Russian uniforms. There is every in- 
dication that the recruiting in Germany 
was done with the complete assent of the 
German Government. It was done very 
openly, the chief recruiting offices being 
situated at Danzig and Konigsberg. 

Prince Lieven’s forces were organized 
partly in Latvia and partly in Lithuania. 
Ostensibly the object of his movement 
was to struggle against the Bolsheviki, 
but what was really behind it, is impos- 
sible to tell. Prince Lieven was in com- 
munication with the representatives of 
General Yudenitch, as well as with those 
of Admiral Kolchak, but at the same time 
he was in close contact with both von 
der Goltz and the Landeswehr, acting ap- 
parently in full accord with them. A 
Lettish newspaper, the Lieutuva, gives 
the details of a conference between his 
emissaries and the German representa- 
tives. This conference, says the news- 
paper, was devoted to the consideration 
of the necessity of complete codperation 
between the German and the Russian 
forces in the struggle against the ‘“‘com- 
mon enemy.” A complete agreement was 
reached on this question and a banquet 
was held in honor of the occasion, at 
which toasts were drunk in honor of the 
future Governments of Germany and 
Russia, which were declared to be hence- 
forth friendly and allied nations. 

It is apparent from this and other simi- 
lar reports that the game played by the 
Germans in the Baltic provinces is con- 
cerned with the insuring in the near fu- 
ture of a German grip on Russia; nor 
is Prince Lieven’s réle obscure. On Au- 
gust 20, the Supreme Allied Council of 
Paris ordered his army disbanded. Lie- 
ven himself, with a part of his forces, 
has apparently obeyed this order, for, 
according to the latest information, his 
troops marched north to join General Yu- 
denitch and to place themselves at his dis- 
posal. The majority of his troops, how- 
ever, ignored the order and remained in 
Latvia. They constitute the army corps 
nominally commanded by Count Keller, 
one of Lieven’s closest associates and a 
former large landowner in the Baltic 
provinces. The actual command is in 
the hands of Colonel Avalov-Bermondt. 
Incidentally, it appears that “Bermondt” 
is an assumed name. His real name is 
Prince Urussov, and he is a former col- 
onel of the Russian Imperial Guards. 

The negotiations between Yudenitch 
and Avalov-Bermondt, having in view the 
latter’s submitting to the authority of 
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the Northwestern Government, came to 
nought, and Avalov-Bermondt continued 
to operate independently in the territory 
of Latvia. Towards the end of Septem- 
ber, difficulties with him were foreseen 
by the Lettish Government, and in a con- 
versation with a press correspondent the 
Lettish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Meyerovitz, spoke of Avalov-Bermondt’s 
army as an independent military organ- 
ization, operating on Lettish territory 
without permission. He said then that 
unless Avalov-Bermondt were willing to 
proceed northward and join Yudenitch, 
whose troops were operating in the terri- 
tory of Esthonia, the Lettish Government 
would be compelled to take strong mea- 
sures. As it appears from the events of 
the last few weeks, the aforesaid suspi- 
cions were justified, for Avalov-Ber- 
mondt, supported by von der Goltz and 
his troops, is now fighting against the 
Letts. And there is no doubt that he is 
fighting on his own initiative, since Yu- 
denitch has recently outlawed him and 
declared him a traitor. 

A very interesting question in connec- 
tion with Avalov-Bermondt’s activities 
is that concerned with the financing of 
his troops. His army numbers approxi- 
mately forty thousand men, which means 
that very considerable sums are needed 
for its upkeep and maintenance. The in- 
formation received from tne Baltic 
speaks of all sorts of rumors current 
there on this topic. The most persistent 
rumor is that Avalov-Bermondt gets his 
money from a recently organized cor- 
poration with offices in Berlin on Unter 
den Linden. This corporation is backed 
by the financial giants of Germany, by 
the Krupps, Stienes, Siemens & Schuck- 
ert, the Allgemeine Electrizitats-Ge- 
sellschaft, and other financial interests. 
What obligations Lieven and his lieuten- 
ants have assumed in return for this 
financial assistance it is impossible to 
tell, though some obligations would seem 
to be implied. 

Thus, it transpires that the German- 
led and German-directed forces now 
struggling against the Letts consist of 
three elements: First, the Germans 
themselves, represented openly by von 
der Goltz and his staff; second, the nomi- 
nally Russian, but actually German, mili- 
tary unit of Prince Lieven and Colonel 
Bermondt, and third, the military organ- 
ization of the German aristocracy in the 
Baltic provinces, represented by the 
Landeswehr. It is quite possible to ad- 
mit that the immediate object of this 
whole movement is merely the overthrow 
of the anti-German Government in Lat- 
via and the substitution for it of a pro- 
German Government. But there seems 
no doubt that the ultimate aims of the 
movement are much larger, the most im- 
portant being the establishment in the 


Baltic states of a powerful link between 
Russia and Germany, which would make 
it possible, after political order has been 
reéstablished in Russia, for Germany to 
continue to occupy in Russia just as com- 
manding a position as before the war. It 
is difficult to suppose that von der Goltz 
himself is committed to any such pro- 
gramme. Else the German Government 
would not be supporting him and his 
troops. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that many of his associates have 
something like a programme of restora- 
tion in mind. But there is no reason for 
any apprehension in so far as they are 
concerned, unless they actually come to 
control von der Goltz’s organization. 
From the point of view of Russia’s 
democratic development, the events in 
Latvia have a significance similar to that 
which they have for the Letts, though not 
so immediate. For the Letts the issue is 
quite clear. An official of the Lettish 
Government expressed it as follows to 


the correspondent of a Russian news- 
paper: 


When I meet a member of the Landeswehr, 
my hand involuntarily seeks a revolver. How 
I long to send a half-dozen bullets into that 
haughty face! lf you only knew what they 
did to us, how pitilessly they were murder- 
ing our troops during the Needra coup d'état, 
how they tortured our officials, how they mal- 
treated the peasants! England and France 
demand from us that we preserve internal 
peace. And we must obey. But that is no 
solution of the problem. The barons have 
become so used to authority that they will 
not give it up. They still dream of the old 
system and of a restoration. But there is only 
one solution: Either we or they! 


The events of Latvia have now put this 
“only solution” to the test of arms. And 
on the unfortunate soil of the Baltic 
provinces, that have seen so much of the 
war during past years, all these strange- 
ly mixed struggles are being waged, each 
move demanding blood and human life 
and new desolation. 

LEO PASVOLSKY 


Correspondence 


A Lawyer’s View of the 
Courts Martial 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I assume that the reading public has 
had its fill of “Courts Martial.” I had 
resolved not to rush either to the attack 
or to the defence, in view of the quantity 
of expressed opinions. But George W. 
Martin’s article in the Review of October 
11 drives me to break my resolution. I 
should dislike to have the last word spon- 
sored by the Review—I hope we are 
nearing the end of the controversy—so 
obviously illogical and misleading. 

At the outset, Mr. Martin admits that 
“certain members” of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, for whom he ap- 
parently has some little measure of con- 
tempt, as being “largely lawyers taken 
from civilian life,” have “adduced some 
cases of obvious miscarriage of justice.” 
The admission occurs too early in his es- 
say for him to have realized, apparently, 
its utter inconsistency with his main the- 
sis, 7. e., that he “never saw a man get 
an unfair trial nor one convicted when 
he was innocent.” It is precisely be- 
cause of those cases of “obvious miscar- 
riages of justice” which have been “ad- 
duced”—I care not by whom—that no 
amount of sophistry can justify or ex- 
cuse the system which made them possi- 
ble. I have seen a man—an officer—con- 
victed when I believed that he was as 
innocent as I was of the crime with 
which he was charged. When I, as Judge 
Advocate of the General Court before 
whom he was being tried, stated to the 


court, at the close of all the evidence, 
that I could not conscientiously ask for 
his conviction, I was reprimanded by 
my superior and told that I was “not to 
argue with the court when it wanted to 
pursue a certain course.” But I had 
argued my fool head off in hundreds of 
cases for conviction, and had been com- 
mended by that same superior authority 
for my record of number of convictions. 
You couldn’t keep that court from “soak- 
ing” the defendant. They convicted the 
officer just referred to. Why? Because 
if they acquitted anyone or didn’t punish 
as severely as the Commanding General 
thought they should, the case came back 
“for revision” under that diabolical de- 
vice of “revision proceedings,” and in 
not one case that came under my obser- 
vation did the court fail to do exactly 
what the endorsement in revision pro- 
ceedings dictated should be done. Why? 
Because the detail to that particular 
court was the most popular assignment 
in the A. E. F. after the armistice, and 
the members of the court lost their jobs 
if they were not intellectually and tem- 
peramentally in tune with the Command- 
ing Officer’s conception of military disci- 
pline. Indeed, the court was “packed” 
with the proper “temperaments” to be- 
gin with. 

Mr. Martin strikes most casually and 
entirely naively at the very fundamentals 
of our whole system of jurisprudence, 
when he would do away with “the pro- 
fessional lawyer’s reverential regard for 
the formalities of the rules of law.” He 
seems to glory in the fact that he has 
often “seen men convicted when the con- 
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clusion of the court was absolutely im- 
possible, without disregarding the rules 
of evidence.” His instance of the “irate 
old Colonel” tempted to commit murder 
when a mere lieutenant ventured to sug- 
gest that a conviction was, as a matter 
of law, unsupported by the evidence, ap- 
parently appeals to Mr. Martin as some- 
thing to be pleased’'and amused about. 
The whole system of the law of evidence 
means nothing in Mr. Martin’s young 
life, and the mere fact that a verdict is 
not supported by the evidence is a joke. 
He finds that the military court is so 
interested in the substance that it dis- 
regards mere formalitizs. And then 
comes Mr. Martin’s justidcation of heavy 
sentences on the ground that the court 
has had the opportunity to observe the 
demeanor and attitude of the defendant 
and of the witnesses. Heavens above! 
Isn’t that precisely the principle of good 
old Anglo-Saxon law that cries out 
against the “revision proceedings” re- 
ferred to above? And, moreover, shall 
we find a man guilty of the crime of 
murder or of sleeping on post and send 
him to jail for the rest of his life ostensi- 
bly for that commission, when in reality 
the reason the court didn’t like him was 
because his star witness seemed a trifle 
overbearing on the stand? 
AN Ex-MAJoR 


‘The Astor Fortune and 
Single ‘l'ax’’ 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your comment on “The Astor For- 
tune and Single Tax” shows less than 
your usual appreciaton of the actual 
point of view of those whom you criti- 
cize. Kindly permit me to touch on two 
or three out of the many phases of the 
issue suggested by your article. 

In passing, it may be noted that your 
whole attempt to minimize the effect of 
land monopoly rests on the assumption 
that no fortunes are involved save those 
obtained solely by buying land at a low 
price and selling it at a high one. The 
tentacles of the octopus reach much far- 
ther than that. The artficial scarcity of 
land, and hence of access to raw mate- 
rials, occasioned by the holding of land 
out of use, lies at the root of a multitude 
of special privileges, and destroys the 
normal competition which would check 
the rapacity of the large combinations 
of capital, and keep their profits at a 
just level. The indirect evils of land 
speculation are greater than the direct 
ones, 

It is a gross fallacy to hold that the 
aim of the Single Taxers is to mulct the 
successful investor, merely because of a 
feeling that he is making too much 


money. If this were true, your idea 
that the unsuccessful investor should be 
compensated would have some merit. But 
the whole purpose of our movement is 
different from your conception of it. The 
abolition of race-track gambling was not 
undertaken for the purpose of squeezing 
the successful gamblers. It is our con- 
tention that speculation in land values, 
like gambling of other kinds and to an in- 
finitely greater degree, is against public 
policy, whether the majority of the in- 
dividual gamblers win or lose. The pur- 
pose of social grants and guarantees of 
titles to the private ownership of land is 
to stimulate its productive use, which 
does not mean merely its agricultural or 
manufacturing use, but includes home- 
building and all other useful application 
of labor to land. Land value is an in- 
crement caused entirely by social activ- 
ity, and falls on idle as well as on pro- 
ductive land. It is, therefore, not confis- 
cation in any sense, but simply payment 
for service directly rendered, when so- 
ciety uses the method of taxation to re- 
claim the fruits of its own activity from 
the beneficiary. On the other hand, tax- 
ation of improvements or other products 
of labor is clear confiscation of the fruits 
of the toil of the individual himself, and 
penalizes the industrious for the bene- 
fit of the idle and shiftless. It is this 
gross abnormality in taxation which the 
Single Taxers seek to cure. When a man 
pays for the social service he receives, 
he may do what he pleases with his land. 
However, it is obvious that, while the 
present system favors the idler and the 
speculator, the Single Tax would favor 
the industrious, since he who used his 
land to the best advantage would have 
more left after paying his tax; while to- 
day he who makes best use of his land 
is penalized for his industry and effici- 
ency by being forced to pay higher taxes. 
JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
New York, October 25 


[We are glad that our correspondent 
recognizes that the Review is habitually 
fair to those whom it criticizes; but we 
have to point out that the article in 
question was no exception to this rule. 
It did not undertake to discuss the sin- 
gle-tax theory at all, but merely to point 
out the falsity of one impression that is 
widely prevalent, and that has been 
spread by many single-tax advocates, no- 
tably by the late Joseph Fels. “The case 
of the single-tax has rested in the gen- 
eral mind,” we said, “less upon the in- 
herent merits of the abstract argument 
than upon the effect on the imagination 
of a few dramatic examples.” If Mr. 
Morton understood us to intend by this 
to imply that the single-tax argument 
has no inherent merit, we gladly assure 


him that that was not what we intended 
to convey. Henry George’s “Progress 
and Poverty,” in spite of errors which 
we regard as fundamental, is, in our 
judgment, one of the most powerful 
pieces of controversial writing of the 
past century. 
Eds. THE REVIEW] 


The Single-Tax Doctrine 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


As a lifelong Single Taxer I wish to 
commend the Review for devoting the 
best part of a page to a discussion of 
the Single Tax movement, even though 
that discussion from the point of view of 
Single Tax partisans like myself must 
appear inadequate and incomplete. 

The Review contends that most multi- 
millionaires do not accumulate their vast 
fortunes by means of speculative invest- 
ments in undeveloped lanu; that the or- 
dinary shrewd business man avoids an 
investment in real estate; that land 
speculation in hundreds of instances re- 
sults not in profit but in loss. Such ob- 
jections may answer the extravagant 
claims of individual “Single Tax ora- 
tors.” They do not come within a thou- 
sand miles of disposing of the proposi- 
tion. | 

Let it be stated once for all that Single 
Taxers denounce and condemn land-value 
monopoly as such. Land-grabbing and 
land-gambling is a wicked outrage when 
practiced by a Prussian Junker or an 
Irish Marquis. It is equally vicious when 
practiced by the poor but saintly widow 
and those spotlessly innocent orphans. 
Single Tax does not propose to tax the 
rich man’s land and exempt the poor 
man’s land. Single Tax proposes to tax 
everybody’s land, according to its value; 
that is, according to its monopoly-value. 
Single Tax does not propos: to appro- 
priate the gains of land monopoly while 
burdening the private individual with 
the losses. Single Tax claims for the 
public treasury all pure land-values, 
gains, losses, and everything else. 

But the Review and its readers must 
be careful to reject an unduly narrow 
definition of “land.” “Land” is a steno- 
graphic term for “gift of nature or ad- 
vantage of location.” The advantage of 
location is more readily and easily tax- 
able; the gift of nature is far more apt 
to produce a colossal multi-millionaire. 
Water-power, then, is land; a mineral 
spring is land; a coal or copper mine is 
land; above all and most emphatically of 
all, a railroad franchise is land. In fact, 
an exclusive utility franchise is the very 
quintessence of land, and Single Taxers 
fairly yearn to socialize it. 

MALCOLM C. BURKE 
Montgomery, Alabama, October 28 
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Book Reviews 


The United States in World 
Trade 


AMERICAN Foreicn Trape. By Charles M. 
Pepper. New York: The Century Co. 


ICHARD COBDEN, in one of his 

earlier pamphlets, said, “It must be 
the part of a wise community to alter the 
maxims by which its foreign relations 
have in times past been regulated, in con- 
formity with the changes that have taken 
place over the entire globe.” He made 
this statement with particular reference 
to intervention in the quarrels of other 
nations, but Cobden seldom said anything 
that did not in some measure (usually in 
very large measure) connote trade. The 
remark is peculiarly applicable to this 
country after a lapse of fifty-three years. 
It is impossible tor us to segregate our- 
selves any longer; for good or ill we shall 
be obliged to take pot luck with the rest 
of the world, and be governed in our ac- 
tivities quite as much by their changing 
conditions as by our own. , 

This necessity has not been thrust 
upon us by the war, though it has been 
greatly increased by it. One after an- 
other of our industries had reached the 
point of saturation. Foreign markets 
had to be found in order that the capital 
might be kept fully employed. Our pro- 
tective tariffs had done their work too 
well; that is, they had over-stimulated 
domestic competition. Then came the 
extraordinary demand occasioned by the 
war, necessitating a tremendous enlarge- 
ment of our industrial plant. The huge 
orders of the war period have doubtless 
enabled some of this new capital to be 
written off, yet enough remains to be 
taken care of out of future earnings to 
constitute a serious situation. 

These changes have taken place at 
home, but we shall miss their point if we 
fail to consider them in connection with 
equally important changes that have oc- 
curred in recent years over the entire 
globe. The latter are too numerous to 
be set down at length, but certain of 
their consequences should be indicated. 
Practically every nation, great or small, 
except our own, is short of working capi- 
tal and is under the necessity of enlarg- 
ing its foreign markets to the farthest 
limit. This signifies that while we have 
emerged from the war as the world’s 
great reservoir of credit, we have also 
emerged with the means, if we care to 
exercise them, of dominating world trade. 

It is inconceivable that we should en- 
large our credits to other nations ma- 
terially without at the same time speed- 
ing up our exports; but if this were pos- 


sible, we should still be forced, to an 
unwonted extent, to familiarize ourselves 
with the industrial conditions of the en- 
tire globe; for our granting of credits 
must be based on our knowledge of the 
conditions to which they are to be ap- 
plied. But necessity will force us far 
beyond that point because the credits 
will, for the most part, go out in the 
form of goods and services, and, further- 
more, we shall want to do more than lend 
other lands money and material for the 
purpose of putting themselves in position 
to compete with us in the world’s mar- 
ket; we shall want ourselves to sell in 
that market in sufficient amount to keep 
our greatly enlarged industrial plant 
running at full capacity. 

A vade mecum of foreign trade would 
therefore be an invaluable acquisition. If 
Mr. Pepper has not supplied us with one, 
it is because the task calls for more pro- 
longed and minute investigation than 
even he has succeeded in making, which 
is stating the case in the strongest terms. 
The work before us is informing and 
stimulating from cover to cover, and the 
author approaches his subject fully con- 
scious of the gravity of the situation that 
confronts us. The war, he says, proved 
to be a tragedy, preluding economic 
events whose significance is dimly appre- 
hended. Foreign trade for the first 
time in their history has come to have a 
definite meaning to the American people. 
Information concerning the resources, 
the industries, and the trade of the sev- 
eral sections of the world, the economic 
tendencies and fiscal policies of th? na- 
tions, is the basis necessary for an intel- 
ligent survey of the entire field of for- 
eign commerce. This information he has 
sought to give, and he has wisely chosen 
to do so in the language of ordinary con- 
versation rather than in that of the sta- 
tistician or the market reporter. 

The nature of foreign trade is not 
changed by the Great War, but the cur- 
rents governing this trade are already 
greatly changed, and are likely to be in- 
finitely more so as time lapses, as a re- 
sult of political realignments, groupings 
of peoples under changed boundaries, the 
birth of new nations, creditor countries 
becoming debtor countries, and debtor 
countries becoming creditors. The im- 
ports of all the countries of the world 
taken together are the only measure of 
the total commerce. They are at best 
defective, yet they approximate a real 
standard, for they show the value in 
money totals of goods that have crossed 
boundary lines, and thus have become 
foreign trade. The common error, and 
Mr. Pepper confers a positive service in 
stressing this fact, is to add imports and 
exports. This practice ignores the fact 
that the exports of one country are the 


a 


imports of another country, thus count. 
ing each transaction twice. 

Imports and exports are, in othe 
words, in the same relation to each other 
as supply and demand; that 1s, the one 
is measured in the terms of the other. 
If we import we must export comme. 
surately, in the form of goods or ger. 
vices or money, unless we are living op 
our principal and are consequently 
the road to bankruptcy. Thus, a survey 
of our foreign trade implies an inventory 
of the things we have that we can send 
«broad, the means and methods we em. 
pley in producing them and getting them 
into the hands of foreign customers, and 
the resources, the efficiency, and the ng 
tional policies of the peoples with whom 
we would trade. These, in brief, are the 
subjects discussed in the work before us, 

American agriculture, for example, 
was awakened and vivified by the de 
mands of the war, but it will require 
time to find its place in the new adjust. 
ments of international trade relations, 
The first consideration is that the situa 
tion should be met by an intelligent or. 
ganized class of producers who under- 
stand the economic basis of the industry 
in which they are engaged. ‘fhe farmer 
as a business man is no longer a myth. 
The new agriculture, in the attention it 
gives to the processes of production and 
distribution, fixes the position of farm 
products in export commerce. The city 
farmer, who sits at the editorial table of 
the newspapers and institutes back-to- 
the-land movements, and who tells the 
farmers on the farm the need of raising 
more wheat or milch cows or beef cattle, 
or of rotating his crops more systemati- 
cally, is not the person best fitted to ad 
vise what should be done. The farmer 
will do all these things when he sees a 
profit in them, and when he is able to find 
the labor required, since his business, 
while subject to more uncertainties than 
commercial business, nevertheless is 
based on growing crops and raising live 
stock for profit. There is profit for him 
in foreign trade, but he must be con- 
vinced that this is so before he will con- 
cern himself as to the best methods of 
bringing it about that a definite propor- 
tion of his products in one form or al- 
other finds its way abroad. 

There is a plea here for nationalized 
efficiency. England’s nationalized indus 
trial organization is, we are told, the 
world’s trade factor of to-morrow; Ger- 
many’s monarchically socialized system 
of production and distribution is the ex 
perience of yesterday; America’s indi- 
vidualized efficiency is the realization of 
yesterday and the prospect of to-morrow; 
France’s industrial reorganization is the 
hope of the future. Thas the war did 
much to promote national efficiency is in 
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contestable, though the real effectiveness 
of much that was undertaken has not as 
yet been altogether demonstrated. 

The raw materials on which all foreign 
commerce is based are recapitulated by 
Mr. Pepper in a manner not to weary the 
reader, in a chapter which gives what 
may be called a bird’s-eye view of their 
distribution over the face of the earth. 
Quite as interesting and important is a 
chapter on the diplomacy of commerce. 
Few persons realize the part played by 
treaties and tacit understandings in the 
development of foreign trade. The cele- 
brated treaty which Lord Methuen nego- 
tiated with Portugal in 1703 was the 
model of such conventions during the 
epoch when commercial enterprise began 
to venture abroad, and when it was ex- 
pected that benefits would be secured at 
the expense of non-participating coun- 
tries. Adam Smith contended that the 
real purpose of the Methuen Treaty was 
to transfer a balance in gold and silver, 
of which Portugal had a surplus through 
her monopoly of the Brazilian trade, to 
England by enabling England to sell 
more woolens to Portugal than the 
amount of the wines bought from that 
country, and that the results were not 
commensurate with the concession. “A 
direct foreign trade of consumption,” he 
characteristically observed, “is always 
more advantageous than a round-about 
one.” In modern days Friedrich List 
opposed this view, claiming that the Me- 
thuen Treaty was a masterpiece of Brit- 
ish commercial policy, and that its effect 
was ruinous to Portuguese industry. 

Whatever may be the truth of this 
matter, the fact remains that since Lord 
Methuen’s day the world has adjusted 
itself to the notion that the diplomacy of 
commerce consists in something more 
than getting the best of a bargain with 
another country. It assumes that there 
is something to exchange on each side on 
the basis of a fair bargain. This re- 
mains true despite the Great War, with 
its diplomatic dislocations, its nebulous 
economic alliances, and its apparent re- 
vival of racial bitterness. At first 
thought, these startling changes might 
seem to dispense with the diplomacy of 
commerce. More careful thought of the 
vast problems yet to be resolved indicates 
that it will have a wider field than ever 
before. Its future functions are to be 
evolved out of political alliances, pro- 
claimed or implied, and in accordance 
with new interpretations and new adap- 
tations of the principle of favored-nation 
treatment in commercial intercourse. 
They are to be exercised in the knowl- 
edge of newly born nationalistic policies, 
of international pacifism seeking to ad- 
just itself to international competition, 
and to equality in the world’s markets 


under the restrictions of national eco- 
nomic policies. The adjustment of con- 
tending interests, the obtaining of mu- 
tual advantages, and the ascertainment 
of reciprocal equivalents become more 
important than in the past. The field is 
wider, but the complexities are greater. 

This leads of necessity to the discus- 
sion of economic alliances and favored 
nations, beginning with the Paris pact of 
1916. The character of this discussion 
may perhaps be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

If the shades of Adam Smith and his 
French compeers, Quesnay and Turgot, hov- 
ered over Paris in the summer of 1916, they 
must have meditated on the fallibility of hu- 
man judgments, for it was they who laid 
down the positive principles which were ex- 
pected to insure the hapniness of the world 
by universal free trade. The shade of Ques- 
nay, in particular, must have meditated deeply, 
for it was he who dreamed of a world-eco- 
nomic state, and, with his fellow physiocratists, 
traced the outlines of the universal republic 
of commerce, starting with the premise that 
the merchants of all countries were to be con- 
sidered as constituting a single commercial 
republic. But they could not have conceived 
of the politico-military system that was 
evolved in the European state- that became 
modern Germany. 


Of the League of Nations it is said: 

The economic boycott proposed in the 
League of Nations is neither the act of a peo- 
ple in refusing to buy goods from an ob- 
noxious country. nor that of two govern- 
ments fighting each other with trade weapons. 
Its background is a denial of food and raw 
materials to offending nations as much as a 
prohibitive refusal to buy their goods. It 
is essentially a war measure, and, as is usual 
with war measures, one in which neutrals 
would be made to suffer penalties for not be- 
coming belligerents. It does not merit fur- 
ther discussion in a consideration of world 
commerce under peace conditions. 

The British Empire and the United 
States are to-day, and seem destined to 
be to-morrow, the two great world Pow- 
ers in international trade, and for this 
reason their respective trade policies are 
discussed at some length by Mr. Pepper. 
Then follows a chapter on the restoration 
of American shipping, in which he says 
that those who advocate our buying carro 
space wherever we can get it cheapest 
“take no notice of the benefit of paying 
ocean freights to national instead of to 
foreign shipping lines and keeping the 
money in circulation at home.” As our 
author seems to hold the professional eco- 
nomists in dubious esteem, we shall not 
enter an objection on the part of the 
classical school. Something might, how- 
ever, be said on the ground of pure util- 
ity. The outside world is eager to create 
large credits in this country in order to 
help pay off existing indebtedness here 
and to secure the raw materials of their 
industry. If we allow them to do this 
in part by selling ocean cargo space to us, 
we shall injure no American fndustry of 
long standing, and shall not depart from 


a policy which we have pursued comfort- 
ably for half a century. 

The larger part of Mr. Pepper’s work, 
and the part which constitutes it an ex- 
ceptionally valuable manual of foreign 
trade, is devoted to an inventory of the 
trade resources of the different nations 
of the earth. It is manifestly impossible 
to recapitulate this information. And 
this is true also of what is said about 
investments abroad and about the Ameri- 
can business man. The importance of 
these subjects cannot be overestimated. 
The stability of our industrial structure 
is contingent in no small measure on our 
willingness to export capital, yet of the 
rules governing such a movement we ire 
notably ignorant. On the other hand, 
the task of acquiring the technique of 
foreign markets is still before the Ameri- 
can business man. 

There must be codperation of our busi- 
ness men among themselves and coordi- 
nation with the Government. But we 
agree with Mr. Pepper that there must 
be recognition that the American bus!1- 
ness character finds its strongest expres- 
sion in individual enterprise and initia- 
tive. Where other Governments are 
tending toward a larger measure of ac- 
tual participation in the enterprises of 
their nationals, the United States should 
remain as the exemplar of individualism 
in international business. That is real 
democracy. 

F. J. WHITING 


Humors of Front and Rear 


Our Casuatty, and Other Stories. By G. 
A. Birmingham. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


THE Mup Larks. By Crosbie Garstin. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


HESE two volumes of sketches deal 

with the humors of the war, at the 
front and in the rear. They contrast as 
the work of an applauded if not quite 
professional humorist following, with 
fair success, his familiar vein, and the 
more spontaneous testimony of a healthy 
young fighting man to the comic allevi- 
ations of a most dreadful business. “G. 
A. Birmingham” goes at his job of cheer- 
ing us up in his usual leisurely way; 
and, to tell the truth, spreads himself 
pretty thin. It is pleasant to hear his 
voice, and comfortable to know what is 
coming next. His title-story laughs sym- 
pathetically at certain manoeuvres of a 
“home guard” organization, the Bally- 
haine Veterans’ Corps: “They talk like 
soldiers. They have the true military 
spirit. There is not a man in the com- 
pany under fifty years of age, but if the 
Germans attempt a landing on the Bally- 
haine beach, by submarine or otherwise, 
they will be sorry for themselves after- 
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wards—those of them who remain alive.” 
“Our casualty” is an unfortunate old 
gentleman who is faithful to his orders 
to lie out in the wet until rescued, is 
lost track of by the military, and is fi- 
nally brought in for drunk by an un- 
imaginative policeman. The absurdities 
of military red tape give point to several 
other sketches. The best of them is the 
yarn about the soldier reported dead by 
mistake, in hospital, and duly coffined in 
spite of his obvious liveliness: nobody 
can find any way of reversing the official 
orders for his disposition as a corpse. 
After burying him, the padre releases 
him from the unfilled grave; officially 
dead, he is free of the army. 

The best part of the book is the sec- 
ond half, the seven or eight stories ex- 
pounding the whimsies of Ireland on the 
eve of Civil War. “A Gun-Running Ep- 
isode,” “United Ireland,” “Ireland For 
Ever,” and “Civilized War” all bear 
cheerful witness to the difficulty of any 
foreigner’s (especially Englishman’s) 
comprehending the quirks and quiddities 
of the Irish mind and heart. Perhaps 
the author’s own interpretation of it all 
is well enough summed up in the dia- 
logue which moralizes the “Gun-Running 
Episode.” Two consignments of rifles 
and ammunition to the National Volun- 
teers and the Ulster Volunteers have got 
into the wrong hands by accident. Offi- 
cers of both forces meet ceremoniously: 

There was a long consultation, and in the 
end they settled that it might be risky to 
start moving the guns about again, and that 
each partv had better stick to what it had got. 
. . . When they had that all settled they all 
saluted again. and the Governor said some- 
thing about hoping to meet O’Connell at 
Philippi. I don’t know what he meant by 
that, but O'Connell seemed tremendously 
pleased. Where do you suppose Philippi is? 

“Philippi.” I said, “is where somebody— 
Julius Cesar, I think, but it doesn’t matter— 
What your father meant was that he hoped 
to have a chance of fighting it out with 
O’Connell some day. Nota duel, you know, 
but a proper battle. The Ulster volunteers 
against the other lot.” 

“We shall have to wipe out the police first,” 
said Sam, “to prevent their interfering. 1 
hope I shall be there then. I want to get my 
own back out of those fellows who collared 
me from behind the day of the last rag. But, 
I say, what about the soldiers—the regular 
soldiers, I mean? Which side will they be 
nm?” 

“That,” said, “is the one uncertain factor 
in the problem. Nobodv knows.” 

“The best plan,” said Sam, “would be to 
take them away altogether, and leave us to 
settle the matter ourselves. We'd do it all 
richt, judging by the wav old Dopping and 
O’Connell behaved to each other.” 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
I should never have suspected Sam of pro- 
found political wisdom. But it is quite pos- 
sible that his suggestion would meet the case 
better than any other. 


There are twice as many tales and 
sketches in “The Mud Larks;” but they 
would average much less than half in 
length, and little or nothing less in sub- 


stance. One might suggest their quality 
by saying that they do for the British 
subaltern’s life at the front what the 
Bairnsfather sketches have done for the 
British Tommy’s. The author is (or 
was) a lieutenant of King Edward’s 
Horse. The book is inscribed to the mem- 
ory of a brother, Captain of Hussars, 
who was killed near Archangel a year 
ago. This professional soldier has seen 
and suffered the war at closest quarters, 
and has kept a gay boyish heart through 
it all—or at least a mask of gaiety so 
plausible as to be “all to the good” for 
his beneficiaries. His apology, if you de- 
sire it, may be found in the final sketch: 

I can readily believe that war as performed 
by messieurs, our ancestors, was quite good 
fun. You dressed up in feathers and hard- 
ware—like something between an Indian 
game-cock and a tank—and caracoled about 
the country on a cart-horse, kissing vour hand 
to the balconies and making very liberal ex- 
penses out of any fat (and unarmed) bur- 
gesses that happened along. 

With the first frost you went into winter 
quarters, i. e., you turned into the most con- 
venient castle and whiled away the dark 
months roasting chestnuts at a log fire, enter- 
taining the ladies with quips, conundrums and 
selections on the harpsichord and vieing with 
the jester in the composition of limericks. 

The profession of arms in those spacious 
days was both pleasant and profitable. Now- 
adays it is neither; it is a dreary mélange of 
mud, blood, boredom and blue-funk. (I speak 
for myself.) 

Yet even it, miserable calamity that it is (or 
was), has produced its piquant situations, its 
hich moments; and one manages to squeeze 
a sly smile out of it all, here and there, now 
and again. . . . I have heard the skirl of the 
Arevll and Sutherland bagnines in the Bor- 
ghese Gardens and seen a Highlander dance 
the sworddance before applauding Rome. I 
have seen the love-locks of a matinée idol 
being trimmed with horse-clippers (weep, O 
ye flappers of Suburbia!) and a Royal Acad- 
emician set to whitewash a pigstv. I have 
seen American aviators in spurs, Roval 
Marines a-horse, and a free-born Australian 
eating rabbit. 

Not these, but similar matters are 
chronicled in the present pages: the jests, 
the confidences, the mischief and daring 
and comradery and sheer steady pluck 
and endurance of a single “officers’ mess” 
in the mud-zone of recent fame. There 
are pretty touches of sentiment here too 
—very little “heart interest” in the vul- 
gar sense, but glimpses of the unspoken 
love of comrades and the longing of the 
exiled for his own place. We are not say- 
ing this is a big book; but it is remark- 
ably good of its kind. Most of the many 
volumes of sketches of the war have pro- 
duced an undernote of hysteria. In their 
occasional boisterousness, as in their pre- 
dominant bloodiness, we feel strains of 
the dismay and perturbation of the ci- 
vilian facing unknown and unthinkable 
horrors. This is a book of courageous 
acceptance, the fruit of a quiet spirit 
as well as a merry one—the day by day 
evidence of “an officer and a gentleman.” 


H. W. BOYNTON 


— 


A Naval Inventor 


From MIpSHIPMAN To REAR-ADMIRAL, By 
Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. Ney 
York. The Century Co. 


ATE was kind to Rear-Admiral Fiske, 

U. S. Navy, when, but a lad of siy. 
teen, he entered the Naval Academy anj 
embarked on a long and highly creditab 
career. He is essentially an inventor, 
and this step in life opened up to him, 
field, the application of science to nayqj 
warfare, then but hardly touched. Wit 
each successive year this field has wit. 
ened to greater and more pressing in. 
portance, and in its tilling he has born 
an exceptionally large and _ influentia| 
share. 

Doubtless ships will never again pass 
through so many radical changes a 
marked the period of his active servire, 
It was his good fortune to learn the rudi- 
ments of his profession on board u- 
armored wooden sailing shins, even to 
day an excellent training, and to witness 
the reluctance with which steam wa 
gradually accepted by naval officers as the 
primary and not the auxiliary motive 
power in vessels of war. The use of ele. 
tricity in any form was then unknown on 
board a ship, and her smooth-bore guns 
on wooden carriages were handled by 
brawny bluejackets hauling on side and 
train tackles. He lived to have under 
his command battleships built of steel, 
burning oil as fuel, driven by turbines, 
with electricity employed for every pur 
pose requiring mechanical power, inclué- 
ing even propulsion. Before his very 
eyes there unfolded a vast panorama de 
picting the steady replacement of guess 
work and the rule of thumb by scientific 
processes and delicate instruments of er 
treme and growing precision. To this 
evolution he contributed in large mez 
sure, possibly more than any other one 
man. He must have been a thorn in the 
side of some of his early commanding of- 
ficers, wedded to the old sailing sloop-of 
war and condemning to perdition every: 
thing modern, especially the steam et 
gine, that abomination in the sight of the 
Lord and Neptune; for Fiske was cot 
tent to accept absolutely nothing as it- 
capable of improvement. Many a man 
can see wherein some particular new de 
vice may be introduced or an old one bet- 
tered, but few have that imagination 
which enables them to look far into the 
future; to evaluate, as in his case, the 
development of navigation and naval war- 
fare; and to provide in advance for the 
wants arising out of this development. 
This imagination Fiske possessed to 4 
superabundant degree; indeed, he could 
keep its exercise in check only with the 
greatest difficulty. Some of his old-time 
skippers must have regarded him with 
as much affection as a too attentive mo 
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quito or a persistently elusive fly elicits 
on a hot day! 

His book is thus primarily the auto- 
biography of an inventor and, as may be 
supposed, it is replete with accounts of 
an inventor’s woes, his trials, tribula- 
tions, disappointments, and discourage- 
ments under the jeers and scorn of the 
unbelievers, and his joy and delight when 
came success and approbation. The 
reader must expect in this work frequent 
complaints of indifference or even mulish 
opposition to his projects, as well as ex- 
pressions of unqualified disgust when 
what he knew to be good and praisewor- 
thy was condemned as impracticable by 
his seniors, ignorant or prejudiced, for 
such is the history of all inventors. 

The long list of patents and inventions 
which bear Fiske’s name and are de- 
scribed at length in this handsome, well- 
printed and illustrated volume demon- 
strates an extraordinary catholicity of in- 
terest, from lead pencils and typewriters 
to machine guns, muskets, electric logs, 
wireless telegraphy, turret turning by 
steam and later by electricity, the appli- 
cation of refined optical instruments to 
range finding and gun sighting, range in- 
dicators, engine-room telegraphs, etc., 
etc. The last child of his brain, the tor- 
pedo-plane, may yet prove his most im- 
portant contribution to naval warfare. 

The credit for his labors is very great. 
Our navy—all navies in fact—owe much 
to him, as no one can deny, but his 
friends must regret that he should have 
indulged rather too freely in self-lauda- 
tion, however justified, and feel that his 
reputation could safely rest on the quoted 
encomiums of others. 

Now this inventor spent many years 
afloat, so that woven into the warp of his 
inventions are episodes of his experiences 
in foreign ports and distant lands, the 
telling of which bespeaks a ready and 
agreeable use of the pen. Some of these 
stories might profitably be omitted, but 
not that which recounts Dewey’s deeds at 
Manila, where Fiske was present. The 
chapters dealing with his cruises as cap- 
tain make extremely pleasant reading; 
they are excellent travelogues. 

After a term of sea service as rear- 
admiral in command of a division of our 
battle fleet, he was called to Washington 
and made “aide for operations” by Secre- 
tary of the Navy George von L. Meyer, 
who shortly afterwards was succeeded by 
the present incumbent, Josephus Daniels. 
In his new position Fiske was virtually, 
but not nominally, Chief of Staff of the 
navy. His chapters XXXIV to XL, inclu- 
sive, record his persistent and conscien- 
tious efforts to induce Mr. Daniels to 
realize that our navy was unprepared for 
war through lack of a staff, such as others 
have, to make plans for mobilization, at- 
tack, and defence; for a reserve in of- 


ficers, men, munitions, aircraft, etc.; and 
last but not least, that while war with 
Germany might not come, its possibility 
was too great to be ignored. Had his 
pleadings as to aeronautics received due 
attention, we should have entered into 
hostilities in 1917 with a strong force of 
planes and trained aviators, which might 
indeed have proved of immediate and de- 
cisive value. Whatever may have been 
his superior’s motives, to all these repre- 
sentations of a competent and qualified 
expert adviser, Mr. Daniels turned a deaf 
ear and actually planned in 1915 to send 
a battle fleet to the Pacific. Naturally 
this clash of contending principles and 
his testimony on the true conditions be- 
fore the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs resulted eventually in Fiske’s re- 
signing his post as chief military coun- 
sellor to the Secretary of the Navy, to 
the consternation of the service and to 
the detriment of the nation. It can be 
but a melancholy satisfaction to him that 
the stern pressure of war’s demands 
forced the adoption of some of the mea- 
sures urged by him and rejected by his 
chief for reasons which Fiske apparently 
believes were political rather than patri- 
otic. In his own person, however, he has 
had to pay the penalty for telling truths 
unwelcome to the Administration. Al- 
though he left office under the cloud of 
official disapprobation, the whole service, 
except, of course, the time-servers whom 
Mr. Daniels had gathered round him, ap- 
plauded Fiske’s action and reverenced the 
splendid moral courage displayed in the 
crucial test of his character to which this 
controversy with his superior had sub- 
jected him. 

Mr. Daniel’s reply to Fiske’s temper- 
ately worded suggestions of incompetency 
will be awaited impatiently by the pub- 
lic. That they can be ignored is hardly 
conceivable. 

Although dealing mainly with purely 
technical matters, these seven chapters 
will, of necessity, be drawn upon for the 
history of events prior and subsequent 
to our entering the World War. They 
should be read by every one seeking a 
just view of the subject, while the whole 
book deserves careful study by all inter- 
ested in the growth of our navy since 
Fiske became a midshipman in 1870. Nor 
will this study be without entertainment, 
for in his well-told life story the humor- 
ous and the grave alternate with pleasing 
irregularity. 

For his achievements in invention 
Fiske has been honored by many scien- 
tific bodies, doubtless a consolation un- 
der disapprobation which, although of- 
ficial, is not shared by his brother of- 
ficers. He should also feel that he will 
not soon be forgotten by the country he 
has served so well in that particular 
sphere wherein he stands without rival. 


The Run of the Shelves 


FRIEND of literature when litera- 

ture most needed a friend, Gustav 
Pollak came and went his quiet way 
among the thoughts and aspirations of 
great writers. An acquaintance with 
Goethe and Sainte-Beuve such as few 
men to-day possess had filled him with 
ideals which made him incapable of con- 
fusing the trivial with the lasting; he 
had a sure instinct for greatness. After 
coming to this country from Vienna as 
a very young man, he married into the 
Heilprin family, in whose atmosphere of 
genuine intellectual achievement his own 
talents found a rich opportunity. It was 
in this period of his youth that he formed 
an intellectual association which in many 
ways was the proudest of his life. E. 
L. Godkin had founded the Nation, and 
to the high standards of this journal 
Mr. Pollak turned with enthusiasm and 
conviction. He wrote for it even in those 
young years, and for half a century it 
was such a personal friend and counsel- 
lor as few can claim in the flesh. When 
in 1915 the Nation celebrated the semi- 
centennial of its founding, Mr. Pollak 
honored the occasion by publishing the 
memorial volume, “Fifty Years of Amer- 
ican Idealism,” in which he, who had, 
year in and year out, bent so lovingly 
over the files of this great weekly, ad- 
mirably summarized its distinguished 
services to the nation from which it took 
its name. It was a source of profound 
satisfaction to him that he lived to see 
the Review safely started, for in the 
ideals which conceived it he seemed to 
find something of the high purpose that 
went into the making of that other 
weekly. 

Only those who knew Mr. Pollak per- 
sonally will quite appreciate how much 
he graced this country or what our 
democratic institutions may mean to an 
incoming European of his fine temper. 


In the death of Calvin Thomas, for 
upwards of a quarter of a century pro- 
fessor of the Germanic languages and 
literatures at Columbia University, 
America loses one of her ablest and san- 
est scholars. Though far from an old 
man—he died at sixty-five—and in active 
service until the day before his death, 
he had been so long a leader that in the 
eyes of most of his colleagues and of 
all of his students he had become a fig- 
ure that might not inappropriately be 
called venerable. A rare combination 
of sound scholarship and sound sense 
admirably fitted him to lead the aca- 
demic life, where he could infallibly be 
counted on for work of the highest qual- 
ity in teaching, in administration, and in 
literary production. He held no narrow 
view of his field; a lover of German lit- 
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erature, he was also a lover of Horace; 
a teacher of German, he was at home also 
in the literatures of Scandinavia; a pow- 
er in his own university, he was a wisely 
directive force in the teaching of his 
subject throughout the country. When 
the war broke out his firmly based 
thought was unshaken. Having taught 
German as one of the approaches to lit- 
erature, having taught it with a view to 
promoting as he could the cause of in- 
ternational understanding and not at all 
that of Kultur, he had nothing to retract. 
The stakes contended for in the war were 
perfectly clear to his mind from the be- 
ginning and his position added to his 
words an authority which availed much 
in clearing the minds of some of his 
sorely perplexed colleagues in the field 
of Germanic studies and in furnishing to 
the public mind a wholesome contrast to 
the discreditable behavior of still others 
It is by virtue of such men, not only in 
their work but in the memory they leave 
behind them when their work is done, 
that universities are great. 


William Wingate Sewall, a Maine 
guide, tells us in “Bill Sewall’s Story of 
T. R.” (Harper) how long ago a party of 
hunters brought to his house “a thin, 
pale youngster with bad eyes and a weak 
heart.” A friend warns Sewall not to let 
the boy overdo. “If you should ask him 
if he was having a good time he would 
tell you he was having a very good time; 
and even if he was tired he would not 
tell you so. The first thing you knew he 
would be down, because he would go un- 
til he fell.” Mr. Sewall’s summary of 
Roosevelt, with whom he was afterwards 
associated in a cattle ranch on the Bad 
Lands of Dakota, is worded thus: “I 
do not think that in nineteen hundred 
years there has been any man who had so 
many good qualities and knew how to 
use them as well as he did.” 

Mr. Sewall’s simple and manly record 
proves that, in the total absence of lit- 
erary training, he can nevertheless see 
and shoot straight when the game is a 
fact, no less surely than when it is a 
deer or lynx. A rude force in the style 
concurs happily with the same qualities 
in the substance of his work: 

One day as we were passing a very steep, 
high bank, we noticed a great boulder, which 
looked as if it might fall any minute. We had 
scarcely got by when it did fall in. The wave 
that it created gave our boat a great lift, but 
it did no damage. At another time we passed 
for a long distance between very high and 
steep banks. Up in the bank, perhaps sev- 
enty-five feet from the water, on one side 
was a coal vein, which was on fire, and flames 
were issuing from various veins on the other 
bank. . . . One could hardly imagine a more 
desolate region. The bare clay hills, cut up 
with numerous washouts, and the brown dry 
grass, made a scene of desolation such as we 
had never seen before. 


“Crime and Criminals” (Holt), by Dr. 
Charles Mercier, is the work of a man 
who has already written much in Eng- 
land in an effort to clear up the psychol- 
ogy of crime and insanity which brings 
him to conclusions both interesting and 
instructive. “With the exception of 
logic, there is no subject on which so 
much nonsense has been written as this 
of criminality and the criminal.” Dr. 
Mercier himself writes much, but it looks 
like sense. In his view a criminal is a 
man who yields to temptation, and thus 
involves himself in conduct so prepon- 
derantly “self-regarding” as to clash 
with society’s conception of what is 
necessary for its own preservation. Each 
of us has his breaking point. “The 
strain differs in different people and in 
the same person is different for different 
temptations; but everyone has his break- 
ing strain in one direction or other, and 
if in this direction he is tempted beyond 
his strength he will fall.” The reader 
who is attracted to this sturdy and 
wholesome point of view will not be dis- 
appointed in the survey of the field 
which Dr. Mercier develops from it. 


Horace in the ‘“‘Dry”’ 
Light 


ITH absolute Prohibition now upon 

us, it may not, we trust, appear 
too whimsical or far-fetched to consider 
what will be the attitude of the “dry” 
censorial mind towards certain aspects 
of literature under the new conditions. 
Nobody will deny—not even a member 
of the Burns Club—that there is a very 
deep relation between the literature and 
the social life of a people; in fact, the 
one is almost conditioned by the other. 
And what piece of wisdom has had more 
honor than that speech of brave old 
Fletcher of Saltoun: that “he knew a 
man who was wont to say he cared not 
who should make the laws were he per- 
mitted to write the songs of a people’? 
The songs, it will be allowed, have been 
very “wet” in the past, and they repre- 
sent a fearful chorus of opposition to the 
present “dry” law. 


Indeed, the old classic idea of a poet 
was, the greater the soak the better the 
poet. The bard’s drinking was therefore 
regarded with public approval and ad- 
miration as inciting him to flights of 
genius. Very literally he moistened his 
laurels with wine, and appropriately 
Anacreon, the bibulous Greek bard— 
quite unsurpassed in his peculiar line— 
choked to death on a grape-stone. Hor- 
ace, also very moist and a nonpareil of 
literary excellence, warns us that 


Prisco si credis, Mzecenas docte, Cratino, 


Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina pos- 
sunt 
Quee scribuntur aquae potoribus. 


Which I may rudely paraphrase: 


Take it from me, Maecenas dear, 
There’s no good song sans wine or beer; 
And all that comes from the poet dry, 
It scarce shall please, and soon must die. 
Well, such were the ancient poets; the 
farther we go back the better and the 
wetter we find them. How and with 
what precautions shall they be read and 
enjoyed in the “dry light” which the 
Prohibitionist has now made to shine 
in our midst? How shall they be 
“edited” or expurgated for the in- 
genuous youth of a future drink-less 
America? And above all, what will the 
dry pundits and precisians do with 
Horace, that favorite of Bacchus and the 
Muses whom once to know in the slight- 
est is to hate all dulness and intolerance 
forever afterwards. I will wager that 
the number of Prohibitionists who could 
readily construe the Horatian line 


Siccis omnia nam dura deus proposuit— 


is very small. What hope is there for 
that “heir of all the ages,” the child of 
Prohibition, who is never to see a sa- 
loon or smell a wine-cork, when he reads 
in the beautiful tongue of Rome that 
“God has made all things hard for the 
mere water-drinker,” and that not other- 
wise than by the gift of the sacred vine 
are our heavy sorrows dispersed (Neque 
mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines). 
When he has become learned as to the 
nice shades of discrimination betwixt 
Falernian and Massic, betwixt Cacuban 
and Formian, as well as other Horatian 
brands and tipples, will he not be apt to 
imagine something stronger than the de- 
coctions of the soda-fountain? How 
also, I may ask, is Literature to find her 
account with this cool-blooded young per- 
son? how is he to realize the classic at- 
mosphere? Will there be no poetic 
madness, no vatic frenzy for him in that 
superb Ode of the Second Book where 
the poet riots over his friend Pompeius 
safe back from the wars (Non ego 
sanius bacchabor Edonis), and the 
resonant clash of the lines seems to con- 
vey to us audibly the battle-shock of the 
opposing legions, with the ringing 
clang of sword against shield? Was a 
great battle ever depicted more tersely 
and feelingly—with a juster economy of 
expression, the true stigma of the Latin 
genius? 
Pompei, meorum prime sodalium! 
* * ~ + * 


Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula, 
Cum fracta virtus et minaces 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

Sed me per hostis Mercurius celer 
Denso paventem sustulit aére; 

Te rursus in bellum resorbens 
Unda fretis tulit aestuosis. 


Which we may depoetize in our pedes- 
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trian fashion, as follows: 


ith you, my Pompey, chosen pal, 
ve sheer of Philippi’s fight 
I faced—but as the bravest fell, — 
Alack, I dropped my shield in flight! 
Mercury smiled, the bard forgave, 
And straightway sent a cloud to save; 
While you the refluent tide of war 
Caught in its eddies whirling far. 


Therefore repose your war-worn frame 

Under my modest vine and laurel, 

Nor spare the gifts the Gods provide 

In amphora, jug or barrel. 

Quick, boy, the ointment and the crowns, 

The Massic that sad memory drowns. 

Let’s choose our Master of the revel, 

And fling discretion to the devil. _ 

The lost one found brings such delight 

I will—I will be mad to-night! 

Will not our scholastic “dry” youth 
be led to believe in the superior virtue 
of wine-bred visions when he has 
grasped something of the wonder of the 
Nineteenth Ode (Lib. Sec.), the opening 
lines of which are among the most deeply 
poetical that classic antiquity can offer, 
conveying the very thrill of paganism: 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 

Vidi docentem, credite posteri, 

Nymphasque discentes et aures 

Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 

Euhoe! recenti mens trepidat metu 

Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 

Laetatur. 


Hear now, ye that are to come, 

When we that live must all be dumb: 

I saw Bacchus! gentle, mild, 

On the hills remote and wild, 

Teaching his songs to nymph and faun, 

Which they with foot and voice did scan. 

I saw the god! and ah, my breast 

Trembles with rapture unexpressed; 

The while my mind, prey to a fear, 

Shudders to think a god was near! 

Of a truth this old yet so provokingly 
young Horace is an incorrigible wetster, 
the laughing father of many generations 
of learned topers, the chief author of 
the damnable heresy that poetical 
genius stands in need of vinous inspira- 
tion. Unluckily, the pestilent fellow 
wrote so well (whether with the aid of 
Bacchus or the Evil One) that many a 
poet since has drunk himself to death in 
a too ardent compliance with the Hora- 
tian precept. Even during his lifetime 
the bad poets sotted, as he tells us, from 
a desire to ape him (O imitatores, 
servum pecus!) and would stink of the 
wine-jug at noon-day. Curiously enough, 
while Horace’s Muse is often wildly 
lyrical, with a divine madness the world 
would give something to recapture, she 
is never tipsy. I reckon he had always 
his desipere in loco well in hand, and 
was himself what the Scotch would de- 
scribe as a “canny chiel at the drink.” 
At any rate, we can be sure that, after 
the heats of inspiration were past, he 
was always cold sober when he revised 
his copy and “turned the stilus.” 

But this consideration may not avail 
him with the stern Prohibition censor 
who will survey with just horror that 


Swarm of impudent Bacchanalian ditties: 


—those invitations to Tyndaris, Lydia, 
Chloe, Barine, Glycera and other shame- 
less baggages, to dine and drink with 
him at his Sabine farm—couched, too, 
with such infernally seductive art that 
the charm of them remains as fresh to 
us at it was to Horace’s contemporaries 
or to the ladies directly concerned them- 
selves. Here is a very famous one 
which I freely paraphrase by way of 
furnishing some useful hints to the new 
censorship. Ode XI, Book Fourth, Est 
mihi nonum superantis annum. 

Phyllis, I have a virgin cask, 

*Tis nine years old and better, 


And in the garden flowers galore 
Your sunny locks to fetter. 


Gaily my house with silver shines, 
The wreathed altar waits the lamb, 
The chimney pours its festal smoke, 
And runs each pleased and busy “fam.”* 


But you will ask the potent cause 
Of these fair rites: it is the Ides 
Of April, month to Venus dear, 
When our festivity betides. 


A day to us more sacred far 

Than our own birth-day: void of fears, 
Since from this light, Mzcenas mine 
Reckons his flowing count of years. 


Cease then to wound your heart in strife 
With love ill-matched and jealousy, 
And come, last of my loves, to grace 
This day of days for mine and me. 


For after you—nay, hear me swear! 
Phyllis, no other love shall be. 

Learn the new songs—and perish Care 
At sound of our sweet melody! 


What a snare is such a song for the 
ingenuous “dry” youth (arida pubes) of 
the next American generation! I fear 
me that Master Flaccus will not recog- 
nize himself when he comes forth, 
pruned and denatured, from the hands 
of his moral redactors. 

It is not the merit of Horace’s poetry 
that we are trying to make a point of— 
that was tolerably well settled about fif- 
teen hundred years before America was 
hatched from the egg of discovery. No, 
we are merely concerned to show, by 
means of a jocosa imago, however in- 
adequately hit off, that classicism with- 
out Horace is impossible, while a “dry” 
classicism such as Prohibition seems to 
make imminent, is a contradiction in 
terms. 

It seems tolerably clear from these 
samples extracted at random that Hor- 
ace in the “original package” is loaded 
with offense to the Prohibition type 
of mind—which has now become the 
ruling power in These States. I have 
combed over the Odes pretty carefully 
in hope of finding something that might 
be offered by way of extenuation, but 
my search has yielded nothing worth 
while. The trail of the serpent or the 
smell of the wine-cask—whichever simile 
you prefer—is over them all. 

I did get on a wrong scent after the 
Ode to the Bandusian Fountain, the first 


*Famulus—house slave. 


and only time in his poetical career that 
Horace seems to have given any consid- 
eration to mere water. My thought was 
that it might have a placatory effect 
upon the “dry” censor and win some re- 
mission for the offending bard. But as 
might have been expected of that per- 
verse bibulist, he merely praises the 
fountain as being worthy, if you please, 
of a libation of pure wine and 
flowers (dulci digne mero non sine flori- 
bus) and ventures the remark that its 
prattling waters (loquaces lymphae) will 
be good for the cattle to drink! 
Neither there nor elsewhere does 
the poet spare a line or a word 
on the hypothetical advantages of 
water-drinking for humans. That was 
a heresy apparently unknown to the 
round and smooth little gentleman of 
Tibur (teres atque rotundus). 

One can but wish good luck to the 
bravest and jauntiest poet of all the 
ages, the charmer of all men and all 
times with his unequaled blend of san- 
ity and genius—really, the one writer of 
all the classics who makes himself per- 
sonally known, beloved and familiar to 
us. Many a hard bout has he had on the 
dusty ways of fame since he set out 
with his little packet of songs nearly 
twenty centuries ago. But gallantly and 
safely for the most part has he made the 
journey, and his head of gold is still 
exalted to the stars. (Sublimi feriam 
sidera vertice.) It is well to bear in 
mind that, however much the odds may 
seem to favor the Prohibitionist at 
present, there are those of approved 
wisdom who maintain that Horace will 
possibly survive America. 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Land Ownership in 
England 


N all sorts of ways the observer of the 
English scene to-day perceives the 
effect of the war, but nowhere more 


clearly than in the land. Never has 
there been anything like the transfer of 
landed property which is now to be seen. 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when the enclosure of com- 
mons occurred, an immense acreage 
found its way into individual possession, 
the enjoyment of land in common by the 
villagers and small holders was trans- 
ferred to the landlords. But that move- 
ment concerned a particular kind of land; 
it did not have the general character of 
the present transfer, which involves 
large and small estates, mansions and 
parks, home and tenant farms, even 
moderate-sized country houses. Three 
paramount causes are at work: high tax- 
ation, high wages, and high interest 
rates. The owners of many estates are 
unable to live at their country seats, 
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hundreds of properties are burdened 
with charges, either for annuities or for 
loans. These have to be met and the 
margin for expenditure in the hands of 
the present proprietors has disappeared. 
The high interest obtainable for invest- 
ments is equally powerful: many middle 
class owners of moderate-sized properties 
find that by selling at the high prices 
to-day obtainable they have a larger and 
securer income. Thus from one end of 
England to the other thousands of acres 
are every week now changing hands. 

Who are the buyers? Of farms, in 
many cases they are the occupying ten- 
ant farmers; of estates, generally, per- 
sons with capital to invest, and often 
with a desire for country life, and to 
some extent speculative syndicates. It 
may be asked why have not the causes 
which have produced a tendency to sell 
prevented buying? In the case of ten- 
ant farmers the desire to purchase re- 
sults partly from the necessity, it may 
be called, of remaining in the same pur- 
suit in the same place, partly from the 
fact that the profits of farming have of 
late been proportionally greater than the 
increased taxation. In the case of 
the general buyer two causes are 
pretty plain. Large profits have been 
made by many commercial persons dur- 
ing the war, and they see no better form 
of investment for income and for pleas- 
ure than the purchase of land. Except 
in one particular these transfers do not 
indicate any important social or eco- 
nomic change. That particular is the 
change by farmers from tenancy to own- 
ership. One can but wait and see what 
economic result will follow; in many in- 
stances these farmers must have charged 
their properties with loans to enable 
them to buy the land, and it is doubtful 
if some of them may not be hampered 
in the future for want of capital. Polit- 
ically, greater conservatism may follow. 

In the case of other changes they show 
by the keen competition for properties 
offered for sale that in the pre-war 
period there have been numberless buy- 
ers desirous of owning land who have 
been unable to get the chance of obtain- 
ing it. The change of ownership in this 
respect does not indicate any funda- 
mental social change. The great wealth 
of England, the ineradicable devotion to 
the country, to its agriculture, horti- 
culture, and sport, will keep the country 
life of the kingdom, in the. immediate 
future at any rate, pretty much the 
same under the new as under the old 
owners of property. Old families de- 
part, new families take up the ancient 
tale, and the quiet healthy country life 
of the Englishman, with its useful local 
duties and its pleasant outdoor occupa- 
tions, will still continue much as it did 
before the war and its changes. 

E. S. Roscoe 

Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks 


Drama 
‘When We Dead Awaken’’ 


(per: story of “When We Dead Awak- 
en” can be summarized in two sen- 
tences. A sculptor whum middle age, 
marriage, and money have debilitated 
meets the stricken woman who had been 
the model and the inspiration of his 
youth. They share passionate retro- 
spects, dreams of self-renewal, and the 
brief and barren exaltation of a common 
death in the snow-whirls of a mountain- 
peak. A meaning is readily found. Ib- 
sen is the sculptor; Irene—the woman—- 
is the early poetic and passionate ideal- 
ism, afterwards overlaid by ‘“Doll’s 
Houses” and “Rosmersholms”; and the 
meeting is the belated and partial rever- 
sion to beauty or romance by a reaction, 
of which “When We Dead Awaken” is 
at once the product and the picture. The 
change was rather break-up than break- 
down in Ibsen; it was less the man and 
the artist than the realist who was aging. 
The death-throes of an old Ibsen mixed 
with the birth-pangs of a new; but death 
and birth were alike incomplete, and the 
result was realism shot with poetry. 

Now the English players, in the han- 
dling of this unusual material, have done 
a very bold, very interesting, and very 
pardonable, if not strictly legitimate, 
thing. They have expelled the realism 
at least from the Irene-Rubek parts, and 
have turned the play into a poetic vision. 
As vision its beauty is manifest. Land- 
scapes rare and lucent and unearthly, 
landscapes that Tennyson might have 
coveted as the setting of his Grail leg- 
ends, have been provided by the taste of 
Mr. Lovel. The great moments in the play 
are spectacular. The emergence of Irene 
and the Sister of Charity in Act I, white 
figure against black, was so handled as 
to fire the imagination while it froze the 
blood. (I may remark in passing that 
three whitenesses, the white sculpture, 
the white woman, the white mountain- 
peak, unify and solemnize this play.) 
More powerful still perhaps, because less 
insistent, is the close of the act when, 
in the lighted doorway, the half-seen fig- 
ure, in black robes of ominous import, 
receives the woman on whose lips the 
word “died” is still passionately quiver- 
ing. 

What becomes, under this process, of 
the long analytic, rather matter-of-fact 
dialogues between Rubek and Irene? 
They are not removed, but they are melt- 
ed; the contours, the incisions, vanish; 
nothing abides but a distilment of theic 
quality. Miss Kenmore, more fitly cast 
as Irene than as Hedda, picturesque, even 
marmoreal, in aspect, became a living 


— 


type of death, not death in its wormy q& 
grinning phases, but arctic death, white, 
silent, and remote. She spoke indeed, 
but the voice was shrouded, and passion 
moved beneath its glaze of apathy like, 
brook beneath its crust of ice. Mr. Lovg 
was too passionless for the warmer mo 
ments of Rubek, and the seductive mody. 
lations of his cushioned voice hardly 
made up for the shortage of vitality, 
The fire had died down both in Irene an 
Rubek, but the difference netween Migs 
Kenmore and Mr. Lovel in this respec 
was the difference between embers and 
ash-heap. 

In his scenes with Maia, where passion 
was not wanted, Mr. Lovel showed not, 
little of that minute and changing exact. 
ness, that scroll-sawing, if I may so cal 
it, which is the mark of Ibsen and th 
Ibsen actor. This conducts me naturally 
to the work of Miss Cicely Barsham and 
Mr. A. C. Henderson as Maia and Ulf. 
heim. Both these persons acted with 
vigor and care, and seemed ready a 
times to wrest the leadership from the 
principals, with the stealthy collusion of 
Ibsen himself, who gave them the lion’: 
share of the dramatic interest. They did 
not finally achieve this substitution, 
clever as both were, they could not cope 
with Ibsen. They were not to blame if 
Maia and Ulfheim eluded their grasp; 
Maia and Ulfheim belong to that class 
of difficult persons who are the more dif- 
ficult because they appear to be simple. 
In Ibsen himself they are boldly and 
brokenly sketched, and Miss Barsham 
and Mr. Henderson, keen for points, but 
giving equal sharpness to diverse and 
adverse points, finally tore the sketches 
into bits. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 


Reference Books 


}DITORS of newspapers and periodi- 

cals, librarians, and bookdealers re 
ceive many inquiries about reference 
books. Which are the best to own? Ar 
there ‘any good inexpensive ones? Or 
small ones? Are these reliable? 

In general, if you own a good encyclo 
pedia (the “New International” or the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica”), and a good 
dictionary (for the one-volume works 
either “Webster’s New International” o 
“The New Standard Dictionary’) you 
have therein a reference library, apt t 
answer all your questions, and excellent 
for the information it contains. But 
these are large, and not inexpensiv 
The “Everyman Encyclopedia” (Dutton) 
will take up little room (the volumes 


(Continued on page 570) 
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The Needs 
of the 


Electrical 
Field 


And the problems of electrical 
engineering are now, as always, 
the paramount consideration and 
the unceasing study of the Crock- 
er-Wheeler organization. 


Linked definitely to these princi- 
ples and purposes is the C-W 
Product than which there is none 
better in the world. 


MMI Kt 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 


New York PITTSBURGH 
Boston NEWARE 
SYRACUSE "ae New Haven 
CHICAGO ay PHILADELPHIA 
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BirMINGHAM Saw Francisco 





TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ = STREET 
New YoRK 
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Even the Fastidious, 


I believe, appreciate an opportunity to 
save money on one of the necessities of 
life. 


Some of my fastidious customers 
would no doubt continue to come to me 
three or four times a year, if I were on 
an expensive block on Fifth Avenue. 


Nowadays, however, when the price of 
everything is rising, it is a satisfaction 
to me to be able to build business suits, 
overcoats and evening clothes of the 
highest possible grade, at a price that 
represents a real saving to my customers. 


I am able to do this because my office 
is on the sixth floor of an office building, 
where the rent has not become impos- 
sibly high. 


I have many out-of-town customers as 
well as New Yorkers. 


WM. E. LEONARD 


1270 BROADWAY 


(near 32d Street) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Madison Sq. 7554. 
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may be carried in the pocket) and will 
cost you much less. It is not absolutely 
free from errors—though I have not dis- 
covered any very important ones—but it 
is an admirable and convenient work, 
nevertheless. And for desk use, good, 
smaller dictionaries may be found—the 
“Students’ Edition of a Standard Dic- 
tionary” (Funk & Wagnalls), for ex- 
ample. 

Here are four extremely useful refer- 
ence books, which may be acquired at 
trifling cost: “The World Almanac and 
Encyclopedia” (Press Pub. Co.), for the 
current year, with its extraordinary col- 
lection of information; the “Statistical 
Abstract of the United States” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office), an annual, with 
tables of figures upon a wide variety of 
subjects referring to this country; the 
“Official Congressional Directory” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office), with its infor- 
mation about the personnel of Congress, 
Government departments and commis- 
sions, Consular and diplomatic service; 
and—for New Yorkers—the “Municipal 
Year Book of the City of New York” 
(Municipal Reference Library). 

Here are some, not so low in price, but 
invaluable in their fields. First, “The 
Statesman’s Year-Book” (Macmillan), a 
“statistical and historical annual of the 


states of the world,” with its brief but 
convenient information about all coun- 
tries, and good references to further 
sources of knowledge. Next, “Who’s 
Who in America” (Marquis), an honest, 
constantly useful, and often highly di- 
verting biographical dictionary of living 
persons. Its English forerunner is 
“Who’s Who” (Macmillan), similarly 
valuable and international in scope. Add 
to these, Whitaker’s “Almanack” (more 
especially British), ‘“Chambers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary” (Lippincott), for 
“the great of all times and nations,” dead 
as well as living, and the “Scientific 
American Reference Book” (Munn), for 
handy information about scientific mat- 
ters, and you will have a shelf, or half a 
shelf, of books which ought to be con- 
venient in connection with the news of 
the day. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Benavente, Jacinto. Plays. Transl. by J. G. 
Underhill. Scribner. $2 net. 

Bunker, John. Shining Fields and Dark 
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Masefield, John. Reynard the Fox or the 
Ghost Heath Run. Macmillan. $1.60, 74 
Rice, C. Y. Shadowy Threshold. Cen: 
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Yale. $1.35. 
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ner. $1.50 net. 
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Black, H. C. The Relation of the Exeeg 
tive Power to Legislation. Princeton Uni, 
Press. $1.60 net. ey 
Documents and Statements Relating q 
Peace Proposals and War Aims. Intr 
tion by G. Lowes Dickinson. Macmillan ~ 

Judicial Settlement of Controversies 
tween States of the American Union. ; 
umes I and II. Collected and edited by 
James Brown Scott. Publications of Carne 
gie Endowment for International Peace 
Oxford University Press. 

Keith, A. B. The Belgian Congo and 
the "Berlin Act. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Orman, Felix. A Vital Need of the Times 
Privately printed. 

President Wilson’s Great Speeches and 
Other History Making Documents. (Che 
cago: Stanton & Van Vliet Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Waldron, W. H. Army Physical Training 
Holt. $1.50. ; 

The American Literary Yearbook. Vol. I, 
1919. Henning, Minnesota: Paul Traub. 

Maurice, A. B. The Paris of the Novelists 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
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That the worst blow 
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herself, a nation of self-reliant freemen; 
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to progress would be to sacrifice the 


That alien elements should be assimilated, not propitiated; 
That labor should strive for betterment, not domination; 
That “open-mindedness” is no substitute for common-sense; 
That idealism derives from thought as well as from emotion; 


That the idealism generated by the war should be “consoli- 
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That one should not be ashamed to love one’s own country 
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